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Some Minor Ideals for the Centennial 


The Music; The Communion Service; The Preaching 


} 4 
Hrist 


As at no other moment in their history the Disciples of ¢ 


he scrutinized by the world at their Centennial convention next 


will 
October. 

During the five years in which the brotherhood has been preparing 
for the Centennial celebration certain aims have been kept before it 
which it was hoped would be realized ere the convention assembled, 
thus making the hundredth year the crowning year of the century. 


These Centennial goals have in some cases been attained, in others 
nearly so, and in all eases the endeavor has been rewarded by achieve- 


ments for which the proudest need not blush. 
So engrossed have our minds been in these substantial and primary 
} 


matters that we have perhaps not given sufficient heed to the mak 


ing of the Centennial itself. Charge of the great celebration has 


been given to a representative committee, whose wisdom, foresight, 


taste and tact can not be excelled by an equal number of men and 
women found anywhere. 

The intricate probl ms of program making have been solved. And 
such a program! Such vast themes! Su h men of mighty brain 


und heart to speak upon them! 

Through these men and these themes the great, major and supreme 
ideals of our history will be voiced. On these paramount considera- 
tions we shall speak out our heart next week. 

For the present we will be content to point out’ certain minor 
deals which, we feel, should be embodied in the program and in the 
deportment of the multitude. 


Among many we shall choose only ree. 
Of these the first in importance is the character of the music. 
[he representative churches of our brotherhood sing the great 
hymns. With the marvelous development of church architecture among 
us there has gone an equal development of taste and reverence in 
the service of worship. Great organs assist in carrying the people’s 
praises up to God. While there is much yet to be criticised, justice 
requires the critic to acknowledge that our churches love the master- 
musi¢e of the spirit more than the sentimental] and crude ditties which 
abide but for a day. 

Yet in the matter of song it cannot be said that the best ideals 
of our churches have projected themselves into our conventions. Too 
often it has seemed that the singing was not integral to the spirit of 
the convention, but a mere means of resting the tired audience. a 
diversion from the essential business for which the people came 
together. 

The great hymns of the deeper Christian exprience are shoved one 
side in our conventions by the inferior melodies of present day 
revivalism. And the manner in which our convention music is 
conducted too often partakes of the revivalistie model with its foreed 
effects and bizarre features, 

A convention like our Centennial should express the highest ideals 
of the brotherhood in taste and devotion, as well as in doctrine. 
Not only so, but its character should be such as to become typical 
for our whole brotherhood to follow, thus raising the standard of 
taste and devotion and spirituality among all the churches. 

Upon no single item of the week’s celebration should more time 
and intelligence be expended than upon the music. The hymns 
should be the great hymns, set to the great harmonies. The writ- 
ing of clever “poetry” and the composition of puerile melodies for use 
at the Centennial should not be encouraged by the committee. An 
excellent plan would be for the committee to send throughout the 
brotherhood a list of the hymns that have been selected, or, better 
still, advance sheets of the program containing the words and music 
of the hymns, so that congregations everywhere might be familiarized 
with them. 

Another ideal for the Centennial celebration concerns itse lf with 
the great communion service to be held on Sunday afternoon. 

This has become the most conspicious feature of our national 
convocations in recent years. It always receives the most respectful 
Attention of the newspapers and proves a blessing and an uplift 
to the thousands who participate in it. 

; Our democratic way of administering the communion, broadly open- 
ing the door for any who follow the Lord Jesus to eat at his table, 
‘s typical of our plea and program of Christian union. In that 





solemn hour differences are blotted out, conservative and beral 
theologians melt their hearts together, problems of higher criticism 
and philosophy and creed are forgotten and all find their unity at 
the eross of Christ. 

It is a wondrous beautiful service. What foresight in our Master 
to give it us! And its administration at our conventions has been 
singularly well conceived and executed, with but few exceptions 
Taking into account the fact that the multitude is so great, the 
building often ill-adapted for such a service and many of the ar 
essories such as would be found in a church building not at und, 
it is remarkable with what decency and good order our conventions 
keep the sacred feast. 

No in a vein of criticism, but of kindliest monition, would we 
call the attention of the committee in charge of this service to the 
vreat importance of its being given that distinetion and dignity that 
ire its due. 

(ur ideal for it would consecrate that Sunday afternoon to t! 

communion service and that alone. We would check every proposal 
to utilize that hour in exploiting any cause, however sacred. 
The custom of raising money for ministerial relief after th 
Lord’s Supper has much practical beauty in it to commend it, but 
we believe that the prevailing methods of raising money at a public 
service tend to eclipse and erase the inner value of the hour spent 
at the cross. 

Our modern Christianity is pragmatie enough. There is enough of 
the bee-hive characteristic in our chureh life, and our conventions are 


palpitating with practical energy. In the midst of the strain of 


i 


mind and of heart, let us have one hour for the soul to be quiet, to 
take anew the measure of its-need and possibilities in the light of 
4 hrist’s cross, 

The communion service should be that hour. When the medita 


tion is done, let the people thoughtfully disperse, carryin with 


them the memory of the sacred feast undistracted by announce 
ments and money begging or any other thing. In the long run 
such a service will enter into character and bring forth more money 
than if its quiet is broken in upon by hawking the needs of any 
cause, however holy. 

is a third minor ideal for the convention we are hoping that 
our pastors who Spe ak in the pulpits of Pittsburg and vicinity n 
Sunday norning will conceive the ir wmessade and mission 1% th duc 


lelicacy and diqnity. 


We are told that as many as five hundred pulpits will be oifered to 
our ministers on that day. How stupendous an opportunity! 
What will our ministers say? : 


It has been reported that a leading pastor of Pittsburg put forth 


in objection to this wholesale weleome of Disciple ministers on 
the ground that they would utilize tne oeeasion to exploit their 
proselytizing genius and so make trouble! 

Whereupon it has been suggested that our ministers consistently 
refrain from speaking upon the things commonly believed among us 
distinctively, and speak only upon some phase of the gospel about 
which there could be no conceivable controversy. 

Our ideal for this occasion involves the choice of a more difficult 
task. 

lo us the supreme achievement of that October Sunday morning 
would be for five hundred Disciple ministers to proelaim the great 
plea that has grown more reasonable with the growth of the just 
completed century, 

fund to proclaim it in such phrases and with such deep-sourced 
earnestness and such unimpeachable love as that every ill-informed 
r prejudiced soul that hears it «rill see that it is not a trouble- 
making plea, but a peace-mak ing plea, not a divisive and sectarian 
plea but a unifying plea, not a program for prose lytizing but a 
program for catholicizing, not the mocking call of the wolf ho 
would steal the sheep but the aching-hearted call of the good Shep- 
herd who is abroad today gathering toge ther his “other sheep,” that 
there may be one fold and one Shepherd. 


This is a task worthy the finest soul-mettle of the sons of the 


fathers. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 

















THE YOUNG TURKS AND ARMENIA. 

It looks like the Young Turks would be the salvation of poor 
Armenia. Their courts martial on the Adana massacres report that 
95,800 deserve punishment, that 800 deserve death and 15,000 hard 
labor. They cffer to cordon the city and go at the heroic task with 
a vim if it is so ordered, but recommend that, in view of present 
reconciliation, amnesty be proclaimed. Several of the leaders have 
already been hanged. The native Armenian may not be the most 
udmirable of citizens, but he does not deserve massacreing. What 
ever his faults, they are largely the result of age-long tyranny. 
The Turk is more to blame for his errors than he is himself. It is 
hoped the Young Turks will recompense for the sins of their fathers. 


THE COST OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Insurance may be considered a gamble wherein the policy holder 


considers he is betting so much per year against the stock company 
that promises to pay a certain amount if he loses, or it may be 
considered a mutual benefit affair wherein he offers to divide lossés 
with his fellows. If he never loses, he is the gainer, and if he does 
lose he is yet the gainer. If he never loses he is the gainer because 
his total premiums are less than his loss would be and if he loses 
the gainer because his loss is reduced by so much as he draws 
on his policy. This is true if the insurance broker, the company, is 
not getting rich off his efforts at mutual protection. Forty-one 
Stock Accident companies show by their sworn statements that for 
every dollar paid in claims, $2.37 was spent for management and 
It may well be asked whether the policy holder is not bound 


profi ts 


to lose here 


WINNING THEIR WAY. 

The University of Cincinnati has for some years been giving 
technical students part time in the actual work of the shops, by an 
arrangement with machine and engineering firms. It is now pro 


The boys 


posed to ap} ly the plan to the High Schoo!s of the city. 


would spend the first year in the school and thereafter one-half time 
in the shop. During the first year in the shop he would receive 10c 
per uw, the second year lle, and the last year 124%4c per hour. The 
plan is to have the boys work in pairs, taking turns of a week each 


in shop and school This plan of alternating will give the shop 


steady work and make the plan feasible from the factory standpoint. 





In the three years the student will have earned $552.75, and have a 
technical education embodying both the best theory and an actual 
application of it. Even if he did not desire to follow the mechanical 
or engineering profession learned, he would have a trained mind 
and could turn to his preferred vocation. He has meanwhile re- 
ortunity to work his way to a High School diploma. 


ADMIRAL URIU ON UNDIVIDED CHRISTIANITY. 

In an address in New York City, while in this country recently, 
Admiral Uriu of the Japanese navy, said: “Christianity produces 
civilization I mean Christianity, not Congregational, Presby 
terian, Eprscopalian or any denomination, but Christianity itself. 
* * * JT covet for Japan the power of Christianity.” Japan can 
not be divided by our traditions and prejudices. Missionaries cannot 
but lead in the quest for Christian union in face of the tremendous 
tasks in paganism. Last year the Congregationalists of America 
honored their annual convention by making one of their venerated 
missionaries moderator. This year the Presbyterians of England did 
likewise by electing J. Campbell Gibson of Swatow as their moder 
itor. His address accepting the honor was a passionate appeal for 
Christian union, saying: “the churches across the seas have not 
been won by your watchwords of division.” He pointed out that the 


Chinese martyrs of the Boxer rebellion did not die for the West- 
minster Confession, but for the cross, and plead that we “make 
real to ourselves and visible to the world the unity of the body of 
Chris 


PRESBYTERIAN STATISTICS. 


The Presbyterian statistical report for the year is out. It shows 
a decided gain all along the line for that body of Christians. There 
was an increase of ministers from 8,951 last year to 9,023 this year, 
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though there is a loss of twenty church organizations. There wa; 
an increase of 82.053 in membership as against less than 75,099 
last year, and an average of 74,000 for the five preceding years 
The net increase over all losses is reported as 21,657, a slight 
decrease from the average of the past several years. Their pe 
increase six years ago was over 27,000, and four years ago 43,09. 
In this item of course accuracy is not quite possible. They haye 
1,206,000 in their Sunday-schools, as against 1,084,000 six years ago. 

In the matter of stewardship they make even a better accounting, 
Every purely missionary enterprise shows an increase. Foreign 
missions receives more than a million and a half. Temperance 
received $133,000 against an average of $50,000 for the five pre. 
ceding years. Education has received more than $3,000,000 during 
the past six years. The care of the churches has grown from 
$13,000,000 in 1904 to $15,700,000 in 1909, and the total for aj 
purposes from $17,700,000 to $21,700,000 in the same period. The 

9 


membership is now given as 1,321,386. It was 1,094,908 six vears ago 


THE BAPTISTS AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

At the recent Portland Convention the Baptists appointed a per 
manent Commission on Social Service, five members to be elected 
each year. Such well known names as those of Profs. Rauschep. 
busch, C. R. Henderson and Shailer Mathews are among those elected 
A temporary commission had been at work for a year preparing a 
report on what the Baptists were doing in the way of social service 
apart from the conventional religious work. They were compelled 
to report that they found little being done at all. Like most 
other denominations, Baptists have been content to preach to 
individuals in their congregations, support their missionary societies, 
hold evangelistic meetings, teach the Bible and the denominational 
tradition to the children and build churches wherever enough of like 
faith could be found to support it. All this is good and com- 
mendable, but it leaves, outside missionary work, the vast field 
of social endeavor pretty largely untouched. The great questions of 
labor, the family, the unchurched masses, the slums, etc., have been 
passed by with notice only here and there by individuals. It is 
recommended by the commission that classes be formed for the 
study of the social problems and to unite the members for actual 
coping with social conditions. A series of Social Service tracts 
will be issued following the general lines of the church and—the 
family—the community—wealth and industry—politics—social waste 
ete. Prof. Henderson has already issued one under the title of 
“A Reasonable Social Policy for Christian People,” and Prof. Deals 
of Brown University, another on “The Ethical and Religious Sig 


nificance of the State.” 


UNTAXED BILLIONS. 

The Cook County Board of Review was asked by the Tax Reform 
Association of Ilinois to assess $1,000,000,000 capital stock of certait 
Chicago corporations. The Board decided they had no legal powers 
to do so, but have made up a case to be passed upon by the supreme 
court of the state. 

Mulhall reports that in Britain tax inequality runs as follows: 


Class. No. Persons. Wealth. Taxes Paid. Taxes Due Und 
Equitable Arrangement 

Rich 680,000 $60,000,000,000 $190,000,000 $450,000,000 

Middle 5,100,000 15,000,000,000 210,000,000 112,500,000 


Working 38,220,000 5,000,000,000 200,000,000 — 37,500,000 
It will thus be seen that the 75 per cent of the entire wealth of 
the nation that is in the hands of the rich pays less actual tax 
than do the working people on 6% per cent, their part of the nations. 
wealth. But in Britain practically all taxation is direct and with 
the income tax the propertied classes are more adequately assessed. 
In U. S. the indirect taxation bears most heavily on the common 
consumer and the ratio will be even more against him. 

“Coin” Harvey gave figures a number of years ago to prove thal 
the fringe of market gardeners around the city of Chicago paid 
more actual tax than the great corporations, trust companies, and 
big businesses within the “loop.” 

Ex-Pres. Benj. Harrison gave the Washington Day address at ™ 
Auditorium under the auspices of the Union League Club in 1898. 
He told the rich men of that millionaires’ club in that public addres 
that the fact that they were not paying their share of the taxé 


made more anarchists in Chicago than did all other forces combined. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
The Frick steel mills will hereafter hire no drinking men. The 
affects 6,000 workmen. 


order 

The Illinois Traction Co. operates cars through communities both 
“wet” and “dry.” As a result, the thirsty from the “dry” find them 
a great boon as conveyances to the “wet.” But the decent patrons 
do not agree and the company promises such treatment of drunken 
passengers that the cars will be as “quiet as a Sunday-school.” 

Prohibition now claims fifty-three cities of 20,000 or over, with a 
population totalling 2,350,000—all industrial centers. The working- 
man does not need his beer. 

Some 3,000 members of the glass blowers union lost their jobs 
last year on account of prohibition. Dennis Hayes, their national 
president, says it will all be adjusted in the long run. It will require 


more milk and soda bottles. 





Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular charges prohibition with $5, 
000,000 of the current treasury deficit. We could stand $246,330,000 
more. It would save $1,500,000,000 to the pockets of the people for 
necessities and for harmless pleasure. 

Alabama has passed a bill to make its state prohibition law a 
part of the constitution. Thus the “wave” recedes. 

Great Britain is investigating the evils of drink in its East Africa 
Protectorate. 

Six hundred fraternal orders in America debar saloonkeepers from 


their membership. 


IS IT REVISION DOWNWARDS? 

The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill is a law. The question is, “Is it 
revision downwards?” The sponsors for the bill tell the country 
that it is. The President says it is not all desired, but the best 
obtainable. and on the whole he thinks it is for the benefit of the 


consumer though he says it by no means reduces the taxes to the 


difference between the cost of manufacture abroad and at home. 
Champ Clark, the minority leader, produces figures to show that 
the average is a raise in rates of 1.7 per cent, with the worst dis- 


criminations against the commonest necessities and in favor of steel. 
There was a considerable republican vote against it in the House and 
seven Republican senators, including the old party war horse, Dol- 
liver, voted against it as a violation of party pledges made before the 
electi: Several others denounced the schedules, but voted for the 


bill. Senator Johnson, ardent champion of the bill, says it will not 
lower prices on commodities, but will bring an unprecedented wave 


while others predict it will bring no prosperity more 


of prosperity, I 


than will come from the factories concerned resuming activities now 
with full knowledge of just what basis business can be done on. 


Others pre lict 


a democratic congress at the next election and point 
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to the fact that every tariff-making party of recent years has 
suffered a reverse in the House at the succeeding election. It would 
appear to the layman that there have been a number of specific 
changes but practically nothing effected as to any general lowering 
of tariff rates. A better analysis can be made after maturer oppor- 
tunity to analyze the new rates is afforded. It may prove that the 
appointment of a commission to aid the President in applying the 
maximum and minimum rates will prove the feature of the bill of 
permanent worth in that it will convince the country of the desirabil- 
ity of a permanent tariff commission of experts and in the end take 
the administrative features of tariff taxation out of the hands of 
the legislative body and of political consideration. 


THE MORAVIAN PIONEERS. 

The Moravians have been the pioneers in the mission field from 
the beginning. Since the days of Count Zinzendorf they have 
sought the most difficult and hopeless peoples and blazed the way) 
for Christianity and civilization among them. From the arctic 
cold of Greenland to the torrid heat of Guiana they have braved 
every peril of climate and savagery to preach the good tidings to 
those that sit in great darkness. More than 2,200 missionaries have 
gone out from their ranks and they are but a small people. Today 
one out of every sixty-eight of their number is on the mission field. 
They were the first Protestant church to obey the great commission 
and they have more than all others gone unto the uttermost 

Their General Synod has just adjourned at Herrnhut in Saxony. 
It was here that Zinzendorf established the Unitas Fratrum in the 
troublous days of the early eighteenth century. There the Brethren 
lived the simple Christian life and sent the best of their children to 
the regions beyond. One-half their membership is in the United 
States now, but their missionary spirit has outrun even their 
increased prosperity and they find their enterprise burdened with 
such a debt that they must retrench and deny some their commis 
sions to go. They have been ever ready to turn fields they have 
opened to the stronger forces of other churches when they were 
ready to enter in while their missioners went to more difficult places, 
Would it not be Chris 
tian reciprocity for other churches to come to their rescue now 

This little body of 30,000 Christians give more than $400,000 


annually for foreign missions. 


feeling it was their part to blaze the way. 


They support nearly 400 mission- 
aries and over 2,000 native helpers on the field, and there are 100,000 
Labrador. The 


Mosquito Coast, Inner Australia, Guiana, Africa, Alaska, and the 


professing Christians at their mission stations. 
borders of Thibet are among their fields. For a generation they 
have waited on the Thibetan frontier and are now rewarded with 
a small church of Thibetan Christians, the only one there is in 


existence. 


Editorial 


_— BIBLE today is the most popular book printed. More copies 
of it are sold each year than of any one hundred other books 
combined. The British and Foreign Bible Society alone, issued 
more tran 5.000.000 copies of the Bible last year, and the American 


Bible ™ 





more than 1.500.000. The total number of Bibles in 
English. produced each vear is nearly 10,000,000 copies. And it was 
Robert Ingersoll who declared ten years ago that the Bible was an 
1 


RK. 


explod 


ote 


forces of Christendom. 


book and within ten years would be an unread boo 
> > * 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement is planning the greatest 
ampaign of education that has ever been undertaken by the 
Sixty men’s missionary conventions within 
six months is the plan. The conventions are to begin in the fall and 
will be held in half a hundred principal cities of America. This 
campaign will culminate in a National Missionary Congress in Chi- 
cage in April, 1910. This is the most marked sign of the world’s 
conquest since the apostolic age. Leaders and missionaries of all 
Protestant boards will participate in this great campaign. 
» . * 
MONG the many favorable comments which have come to our 
desk on Dr. Frederick D. Power’s Christian Endeavor address at 
the St. Paul convention, the Advocate of Peace (Boston) calls it a 
“notable sermon.” Dr. Power’s subject was “War Against War.” 
He showed that war is inhuman, unchristian and irrational. “The 
work of throwing the resources of nations and mighty forces of 
nto engines of torture and destruction, to be used against 


nature 





creatures of cur own flesh and bleod, belongs to the malignity of 
demons, not io the spirit of man.” 
ROM the British Weekly we learn that Prof. George Adam 
Smith has been called to the principalship of the University 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, and that he will likely accept. “His academic 
tastes, his acknowledged position in literature, his oratorical power 
and his winning and genial manner should make him an ideal head 
of a great university.” Dr. Smith has been lecturing at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and is now in Northwestern Canada. He will return 
to Scotland next month. 


* * * 
er ee of the North have recently given their sta- 
tistics for the past year, ending March 31. The present mem- 


bership of the denomination is 1,321,386, a net increase of 21,057 for 
the year. The net increase in number of ministers is seventy-two. 
A loss of thirty-nine in the number of candidates for the ministry 
is reported. The total number of additions to the churches by con- 
fession of faith was 82,000, the largest in the history of the de- 
nomination. The comment is suggested that these additions register 
exceptional activity in steady pastoral evangelism inasmuch as the 
year showed no extraordinary activity of professional evangelism. 
All the missionary and benevolent societies report increased collec- 
tions over last year, except the Church Erection Society and the 
cause of education, each of which showed a slight decrease. Over 
$5,000,000 was spent in regions beyond local congregations, and over 


$15,000,000 for congregational purposes. With a membership about 
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equal to that of the Disciples of Christ, it will be interesting and 


instructive to compare the statistics of the two bodies when the 


figures for the Disciples are cast up next fall. 
° « 


HE present writer wishes he might share with those readers of 

The Christian Century who were with him in Drake University 

a dozen years ago, the unstinted praises being heaped upon our 
friend Miss Susan Glaspell, whose first novel, “The Glory of the 
Conquered” was reviewed in our columns some weeks since. Undoubt- 
edly Miss Glaspell has leaped at a bound into the circle of the best 
writers of modern fiction. From the day when William Dean Howells 
praised her for the originality of her type of short story her triends 
have been expecting great things from her. In this they have not 
been disappointed Che reviewers on the leading magazines have 


The Interior 


in a lengthy appreciation of Miss Glaspell and her book says she 


called the book one of the greatest novels of the year. 


has produced one of the most noteworthy novels of the year. It is 


the kind of fiction that ought to be encouraged from the housetops! 
In a single phrase the book may be summarized as ‘the story of a 
love’—the kind of love that is deathless. 


vreat Miss Glaspell has 


written powerfully and deeply, and her first novel bears promise of 


remarkable work from her pen in the future.” 


. > * 
| AST September an interesting experiment in religious eduea- 
tion was undertaken at the State University of Iowa. ‘The 
pastors of lowa City had requested that the demand for instrue- 
tion in religion be met, offering their services, free of charge, as 


lecturers if suitable arrangements could be made. The request was 
favorably considered by the faculty of Liberal Arts, a committee 
of three was appointed to direct the work, and ministers were in- 
vited to submit which, after approval by the committee 


} 


were offered as electives in Liberal Arts. During the year six 


semester courses were offered by the various pastors, each course 
requiring two lectures or class periods weekly. For these courses 
there were seventy-four enrollments, most of the students complete 
and receiving full university credit for it. A course 


ing the work 


that attracted much attention both locally and outside the uni- 


by Rev. Carlos C. 


versity was that given Rowlison of the Disciples’ 
Chureh, on the broad subject, “Present-Day Religious Problems.” 
rhis course was continued throughout the year, the only one carried 
for more than a single semester. A group of earnest students 
representing not the Church of Disciples alone, but various creeds 
and religious faiths, pursued the work with interest and _ profit. 
Mr. Rowlison’s training and experience as educator as well as min 
ister served him well in this work, absolutely new in a state insti- 
tution. His zeal and intelligent enthusiasm are largely responsible 
for the inauguration of this phase of religious instruction in the 
university, and to him all friends of the movement feel deeply 
indebted. For the current year he will be assisted by the Rev. 
G. B. Van Arsdell of the First Christian Church of Cedar Rapids 
and a joint course will be given under the caption, Old Testament 
History and Literature. 
. ° 

LETTER that goes straight to the editor’s heart lies before us. 

It is written by a good woman in a far-distant state. She 
commends The Christian Century's “broad-minded, aggressive and 
progressive policy and its clear insight into the heart of things.” 
Then she adds, “We have often been and are now forced into a 
church life so narrow, so far from touching the needs of the great 
struggling world today, that had not the new Century come into 
life as it did I doubt if we had been able to stay in the ranks. I 
hope and pray for its success, and if only my wearisomely delayed 
ship would come in I would heartily help to answer my own prayers. 
Most of the members here tremble in their boots when the names 
of our more scholarly and able men are mentioned, but both my 
husband and I have adult classes and hope to help some to saner 
thinking.” This letter is typical of a large correspondence we 
receive. Disillusionment concerning the unreality and _ sectarian- 
ism of much conventional church life is more widely prevalent than 
many suppose. The pathos of the situation rests in the fact that 
some whose eyes are opened to the larger light grow indifferent to 
the church, cease to work with their brethren and even to attend 
the services. How much wiser and more Christian is the course 
chosen by our correspondent and her husband! Their deeper insight 
earries with it a graver obligation of service. They are precisely the 
ones needed in a “narrow” church. Their heart should be bigger 
than a sectarian’s heart, their patience and tact exhaustless, until 


the leaven of their Christian temper and view shall leaven the 
whole lump. We are gratified to know that The Christian Century, 
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while it speaks with utter frankness in criticism of much that has 


nventionalized itself in the present-day church, does, neverthe. 
less tend to quicken the conscience of its readers as to their plain 
duty toward this institution in whose destiny are borne the hopes 
of the world. 
| eeaseget Catholicism impresses everybody with a sense of its power, 
Its vast organization, every part of which responds with amaz. 
ing sensitiveness to its superior authority, is capable of doing almost 
anything to which it sets its hand. Beside it, Protestantism with 
its individualistic temper and divided forces seems puny. The 


gn which discloses the atti- 


world takes notice, therefore, of any s 
tude of the Roman hierarchy on any public question. Slow to 
take up arms against any institutionalized moral evil, the Catholic 
church has allowed Protestantism to fight the Temperance battle 
alone. But signs which indicate that the Catholic church is awak- 


ening to its duty on the liquor question are appearing. That its 





vast power will be flung against the saloon in the end there is 
little doubt. 
upon the battlefield. The convention of the Catholic Total Ab 


Already the vanguard of reinforcements has appéared 


stinence Union of America held in Chicago recently proves that 
the Church does not intend to leave her Protestant brethren to 
win the victory without her aid. Nearly five thousand men, women 
and ehildren marehed down Michigan avenue in a splendid parade, 
answering the statement of Mayor Rose of Milwaukee that the 
church of Rome is not opposed to drink. The parade was reviewed 
by Auxiliary Bishop Rhode of Chicago with other ecclesiastical 
lignitaries. The speech-making in the Auditorium is as 

tense and uncompromising as the most vigorous enemy of the saloon 


could desire. Bishop Canevin of Pittsburg was one of the chief 


Before a vast throng he declared that “the Catholic 


speake rs. 
ehureh is unalterably opposed to the liquor industry, and the 
Sunday saloon looms up as one of the most menacing evils with 
hich the American citizen is confronted.” The effect of the Sun. 
day saloon is the same as that of the Monday saloon—*to enrich 
the proprietor and to make millionaires out of the brewers and 


Judging from the Bishop’s address, the place where 


distillers.” 
the saloon business rubbed most acutely was in its natural tendency 
to nullify the sacredness of Sunday. Rev. P. J. O'Callaghan, head 
of the Paulist order and pastor of St. Mary’s Chureh in this 
city, was elected president of the Union for the ensuing year. 
Father O’Callaghan has been prominent in Chicago affairs as an 


aggressive and militant priest. 


NDIANA offers two superb combinations of Christian culture and 


physical recreation each summer. Our own Bethany Assembly 
held at 
spiritual and cultural inspirations. 
to a national institution for our brotherhood than any enterprise 


Sethany Park is this year proving to be especially rich in 
It probably approaches nearer 


of the sort yet attempted. A marked contrast between the program 
th and 


1a 


of last year and this will be observed in the matter of bread 
seriousness of theme and discussion—much to the advantage of 
the present year. We rejoice to hear of the gratifying attendance 
straight through the Assembly. The other summer gathering is 
that at Winona Lake, Ind.,—Presbyterian in its auspices, but inter- 
denominational both in its program and the source of its attend 
ants. The Bible Conference to be held at Winona beginning August 


lings 


22 and continuing ten days offers a feast of the richest thi 
Many ministers of the Disciples of Christ “take in” this 
of 





the soul. 
conference annually. This year England and Scotland send some 
their famous preachers to the conference. The opening sermon will 
be preached by Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., of Birmingham, England. 
This sermon will be on “The Socialism of Prayer” and those who 
have heard this great English teacher are expecting a magnificent 
Dr. Jowett is next year’s president of the National Fre 
t infu 


sermon. 
Chureh Council of Great Britain, and is probably the mos 
ential Non-conformist minister in England today. Another Englis 
man will assist in making the first day of the conference a suci 
the pastor of one of the largest Wesleyan churches in Liverpool. 
the Rev. John Thomas, D. D., who will preach the evening sermo™ 
The first day is but a type of the great days of the confereneé 


ys 


Americans vie with English and Scotch in giving the program 
the stamp of worth. Among the well-known Arnericans who mill 
speak are Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Dr. Moorehead, Rev. William A. 
Sunday. Rev. Ira Landrith, D. D., Rev. E. } « Mullins, tev. W. B 
The Disciples of Christ 
1 evangelist 
j Mr. 


Biederwolf, and Rev. Francis McConnell. 
are represented on the program by our most successfu 
C. R. Scoville, Mr. Herbert Moninger, Rev. P. H. Welshimer ant 
W. C. Pearce. 
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Flora’s Wedding Fees 


Interpreting Some Experiences of a Minister’s Wife 
By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


Flora is a very pretty girl and the wife of 
a Baptist minister. I am that lucky min- 
ister. Flora and I are young people,—‘just 
kids” as good old John Walton, our’ modern 
Enoch, loves to call us. According to our 
college friends, Flora and I have “made good.” 
At any rate, this is the phrase they use the 
oftenest when referring to my call at the 
age of twenty-seven to the Cincinnati pas- 
torate of the Union Avenue Church. 

To be frank, however, there are others 
whose comments on our coming here don’t 
tally with the above. These others refer 
to me as “up against it,” “too young to 
swing a city pulpit” and similar expressions. 

I guess I do well not to forget any of 
these comments. Taken all together, they 
serve me as a sort of balancing pole as I 
try to walk the tight rope of a complex city 
pastorate. 

But what I set out to write about was 
wedding fees—Flora’s wedding fees. When I 
read to Flora the letter inviting me to the 
Union Avenue Church, the first thing she 
did was to clap her hands and exclaim: 

“Oh, Rob, how nice! Just think of the 
Alice Rogers’ amounted to 
(Alice is the wife of Sidney 
Rogers. one of our Buffalo They 
were in the university with us and we still 
chummy with 
start a 


wedding fees! 
$400 last year. 
pastors, 
keep up a correspondence 


them. we account and 


savings 
Chautauqua, or most anything we want!” 
Thus Flora’s tongue ran on enthusiastically. 
“Well,” “the fees in a city 
ought to beat our 
ing to the little village where we had 


commented I, 


record in this place,” 





refer 
been since my graduation). 
they totaled the three vears we've been here, 
Flora? About fifty dollars?” 

“Forty-two exactly, Rob, and I can tell 
you to a cent where I put it all. Why, I 
suspect we'll get more than that in a single 
fee sometimes in Cincinnati.” 

“Maybe so, but, Flora, remember the old 
‘Don’t count chickens before 
hatched,’” and then I kissed her 
with all the ardor of a young parson who 


“How much have 


adage: your 


they are 
mas been most graciously blest both as to 
wife and church. 

We had been in our new field six weeks to 
a day when I had my first wedding. 

A carriage drove up in front of the house 
and a flashily dressed couple got out and 
came up the porch steps. The bride was 
fitted out like a bird of 
groom was a_ veritable 

They wanted the Epis- 
copal ceremony and I read the service in the 
library with 


beribboned and 
and the 
fashion plate model. 





Flora and our maid acting as 
When I had finished the groom, 
—I mean when I had finished the ceremony— 
the groom with a very grand flourish, 
handed me a long envelope of the size known 
as “legal.” Murmuring my thanks and with 
all the Chesterfieldian grace I could muster, 
I bowed the couple out and then turned to 
Flora. 


witnesses, 


“Here,” I said, handing her the envelope, 
“here’s your fee; you open this, I’m afraid 
to.” 

Flora took it and started to tear the en- 
velope open after her usual fashion of open- 
ing mail, then she stopped that process short 
off and picking up the scissors from the 
library table, very carefully pared off the 
end—the way she says she used to open my 
letters before we were married. 


“Rob, guess!” she cried, as her fingers felt 


their way into the opening. “Ten dollars,” 
I ventured. 

“Too low; I guess ‘twenty,’” and 
Flora pulled out—a one dollar bill. 

“Well, of all the cheap couples, Rob,” she 
exclaimed, “this one takes the prize. If this 
is a fair sample of city weddings I don’t 
think my bank account will grow very fast.” 

I attempted to console her. 
Flora,” said I, “that a bad beginning makes 
a good ending.” 

“There you go again, with your old prov- 
erbs,” she interrupted, “but 
think of it. One dollar for a wedding where 
the couple were arrayed like Solomon in all 
his glory. Oh my!” The humor of the 
thing was irresistible, and we laughed aban- 
donedly. 

Our first year at Union Avenue Church was 
not a big success in so far as Flora’s wedding 
fees were concerned. Her bank book told the 
story in a few small figures. Just $68.00 to 
her credit and that represented twelve wed- 
dings, or an average fee of less than six dol- 
lars. Flora was disappointed. 

“Rob,” she inquired one day, “are city pas- 
what they are cracked up to be? 
Honestly, now, are they; I mean as to fees, 
salaries and the like?” I thought for half 
a minute before replying, then said: “Well, 
Flora, they ought to be cracked all right 
enough, considering how much hammering we 
have to do to make them go up. But as to 
your fees, don’t be discouraged. Be patient! 
All things come to them who”—— but I 
didn’t finish it, for Flora’s hand was over my 
lips and she kissed me on the nose as [ 


then 


“Remember, 


honestly, Rob, 


torates 


turned away to answer the telephone. 

When we were well into our second year 
with Union Avenue, I came home one day 
and immediately hunted up Flora, whom I 
found working on some doilies for the Ladies’ 
League Bazaar. 

“Flora.” I said, “you are in line for a big 
fee at last. Alice Wheaton is to marry J. R. 
Ingraham, and, of course, I am to officiate.” 
The Wheatons, I should 
wealthiest members in Union Avenue Church. 
They Avondale; 
come to services in a big automobile and are 
reputed to be’ millionaires many times over. 

“Goody! cried Flora, “when and 


explain, are the 


have a fine house out in 


Goody ; 





where is it to be?” 

“June tenth, and at the 
be swell all right.” 

“Yes. and what will I 
frowned and looked troubled. 

“You shall have a new gown for the oc- 
casion, that’s what.” I declared with much 
“One doesn’t get to attend mil- 
week, much less 


house. It will 


wear?” Flora 


earnestness. 
lionaire weddings 
officiate.’ 

“You're the spoke up 
Flora, as she patted my cheeks and tugged 
at the struggling lock of hair that hung over 
my forehead. “But you do need a hair cut 
bad,” she added. 

I got Flora the new gown and a new hat 
and gloves besides. Then I felt the need of 
a few things for the occasion also, so I 
bought a pair of gloves for myself and in- 
vested in a glistening pair of patent leathers. 
Getting ready for the Wheaton wedding cost 
us $87.00, according to the figures I read out 
to Flora a few nights before the great event 
came off. 

“My, that’s a pretty expensive preparation 
Flora observed, “and how 


every 


best boy ever! . 


we are making,” 





much do you think the fee will be?” 

“IT am sure I don’t know, Flora,” I replied, 
“I never officiated in a millionaire’s family 
before,—I can figure better on the proposi- 
tion this time next week.” 

Flora was a long time making any further 
comment, but by and by she spoke. “Rob, 
if that man pays you less than $100.00, I 
hope he won’t ever take membership with our 
church. I'll find it hard to be civil to him.” 

“Hush, Flora,” I admonished, “don’t talk 
that way. It will be a good sized fee, I am 
sure, but whether it is or not, it isn’t right 
for you to take such a view of the matter.” 

“Isn’t it?” Flora regarded me reprovingly. 
“Well, perhaps not, but I think a wedding 
fee should correspond with the pocket book, 
style of living and social rank of the—what 
is the term [I want? O, yes, ‘contracting 
parties,’ so there!” 

Yes “there,” I agreed with Flora then and 
I do now, for however heretical Flora may 
be as to some things, I don’t think any min- 
ister would question her orthodoxy on this 
particular and very practical question. 

The Wheaton-Ingraham wedding was one 
of the social events of that season, society 
was out en masse. The elegant brown stone 
mansion was beautifully decorated for the 
occasion. The affair was brilliant and com- 
plete to the smallest detail. And mid that 
beautiful setting, Flora moved radiant in her 
new gown. 

With a number of the men, I was upstairs 
putting on my overcoat, preparatory to leav 
ing, when the best sought me out, 
“Here, doctor,” he said, pressing a coin into 
my hand, “I almost forgot to give you this.” 

I dropped the money without so much as 
pocket, 
conscious at the time, however, that it could 
than a $20.00 gold 


man 


glancing at it into my waistcoat 


not possibly be more 
piece. 

It was not until we were rolling homeward 
in our carriage that Flora thought of the 
fee. She had been busy telling me of the 
many beautiful and costly presents. 

“Why, Rob,” she cried, “the bride got one 
check for $5,000.00. Just think of it! And, 
Rob,—the fee, what did he give you?” 

“Don’t much, and you will 
yourself disappointment, my girl, I am sure 


O yes, 
expect save 
it is not more than twenty dollars, and I 
am not certain it is that.” 

We were just passing beneath an are light 
as I put the coin in Flora’s hand and under 
the bright glow, the gold piece showed us its 
full value,—ten dollars. 

Leaning her head on my shoulder, Flora 
burst into tears, “Why, Rob,” 
“you gave that much to the preacher that 
married us and you had nothing, nor did you 
marry anything.” 

“Flora,” I broke in, “Flora, I married a 
girl who is worth her weight in gold, that’s 
what I did. Don’t ery, girl, why all this is 
part of our experience.” 


she sobbed, 


“But, Rob, think of all the expense we’ve 
Why, this won’t quite pay for my 
Oh Rob! 


been to. 
hat, to say nothing about the rest. 
Rob! Rob!” 

I kissed her and comforted her as best I 
could, assuring her over and over again that 
the clothes we bought were necessary any- 
way. Then I think we went on as far as 
two blocks without either of us saying a 
word. It was I who broke the silence. 

“Flora, this young Ingraham is coming 
into our church just as soon as they come 
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back from their honeymoon. He has never 
been a member of any church.” 

Flora lifted her head from my shoulder. 
And you will have to baptize him?” 

Certainly, Flora.” 

We rode a full block before Flora made 
further comment, then raising her tear-moist 
face to mine, she said quite demurely, 

It would never, never do for me to be a 
Baptist preacher, Rob. I'm not good enough. 
I'm too wicked. Why, if I were in your 
place when Mr. Ingraham comes to be bap- 
tized, I'd hold him under the water a long 
time, a mighty long time, that’s what I'd do, 
Rob!” 

. * - 

Flora’s inning came at last, came too, when 
we were not expecting it. One Monday morn 
ing about two months after the Wheaton 
Ingraham wedding, I answered a call at the 
telephone. 

“Is this Rev. Bradley’s residence ?” 

“It is,” I replied 

“Is this Rev. Bradley talking?” 

“Yes!” 

“Well, will you come over to the parlors 
of the Emery Hotel right away and marry a 
couple ?” 

“T will,” I answered, “I'll come at once.” 

In less than half an hour I was in the par- 
lors of the Emery Hotel, where I found wait- 
couple from across the 
According to the license, 


ing me an elderly 
river in Kentucky. 
the groom was fifty-six and a bachelor. The 
minute I saw him I was struck with his 
resemblance to the familiar cartoons of Uncle 
Sam. He had the same good-natured cast of 
countenance; the chin whiskers were perfect 
and only the patriotic habiliments were 
needed to make the impersonation complete. 
As it was, he wore a new black suit, a Prince 
Albert coat, and no necktie. 

The bride was forty-seven, comely and a 
She had on a black silk dress. Both 
and extremely 


wilow. 
were superlatively happy 
nervous. 

No sooner was the ceremony said, than 
the groom hastily fished out of his inside 
oat pocket a bulky envelope which he thrust 
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into my hands, thanking me at the same time 
protuse ly. 

“Silver dollars.” I thought as I felt the 
bulk and weight of the package, “four or 
five of them, too.” “Thank you, sir,” I said, 
and best wishes to you both,” and with this 
[ left the parlor, took the elevator for the 
office and started to leave the building. On 
my way across the lobby, I took a good look 
at the envelope I was carrying, and my 
curiosity got the upper hand. I stepped into 
a convenient telephone booth and opened the 
envelope. It contained five twenty dollar gold 
pieces. 

I spread out the big yellow discs on the 
lesk and stared at them for some 
seconds. It was a new experience and I en- 
joved it. Then gathering them up, I put them 
carefully in an inner pocket. Next I took 


p! one 


the receiver down. 

Central,” I said, “Please give me South 
248.” 

Is that you, Flora?” 
“Yes, what is it, Rob?” 
‘Flora,” I cried excitedly, “I’ve just re- 
‘ived a one hundred dollar wedding fee.” 


“Rob, you are joking.” 

“No, I'm not, I'm coming home to prove it, 
ron 

“You'd better,” advised Flora, as she hung 
up the receiver. 

After I had described minutely for the 
second time that couple, and Flora had 
stacked up the double eagles for the tenth, 
she inquired of me quite coyly, 

“Rob, appearances are deceitful isn’t scrip- 
ture, is it?” 

“Not exactly, Flora.” 

“Well, isn’t there something in the Old 
Testament about men looking on the out- 
ward appearance ?” , 

“Yes, Flora, that’s there, all right. ‘man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.’ But why do 
you ask?” 

“Because, Rob, I want you to get up a 
sermon from that text and preach it about 
once every year,” replied Flora, still playing 
with the shining coins. 


Our Church Men 


By John Ray Ewers 


The Church and Vacations 
It is now strictly the mid-summer. People 
are away on vacation. _hure hes are in most 
instances all but empty, while the cottages, 
tents and hotels at lake, seashore, mountain 
and cool resort are filled. There are some of 
the Russell Sage type who do not believe in 
vacations and who go on piling up meaning 
less gold—for their wives or someone less 
interested to spend. ‘here are many others 
who take to the vacation idea because it is 
the popular thing and who spend the earnings 
of a year in two weeks of extravagant living. 
Somewhere between is the safe and sane 
vacation, planned with just two ideas in 
view, first to secure much needed rest, and, 
second, to see something new and thus to 
gain new impressions. Many Americans take 
their vacations as they do their work and 
come home completely worn out. 
Meanwhile, what of the church? Expecting 
a slump, advertising a slump, it usually gets 
a good one. Is this needful? W. F. Rothen- 
berger of the Franklin Circle Church in Cleve- 
land seems to think not, if the papers are to 
be trusted. He insists that the summer 
slump is unnecessary and he has accordingly 
planned a strenuous and attractive program 
for his congregation and seems to be success- 
ful in demonstrating that the church does 


not need to go to pieces every summer. 





This experiment of Rothenberger’s ought 
to set us to thinking. People need religion 
in the summer fully as much as in winter. 
In fact we are told by criminologists that 
crime increases in the hot weather. Cer- 
tainly we would all agree that temptations 
a Parks, 
beer gardens, bathing beaches, dance pavil- 
ions, cheap theaters, and many other re- 
sorts both good and bad are crowded with 
Liberty many times gives 
way to license. Many do not know where to 
draw the line in pleasure seeking and the 
Devil gets in his work. 

“But people simply will not go to church 
during the heated term,” you say. Ask Roth- 
enberger. But even if you cannot get them 
to come, why not take the church to them? 
Too long we have said “come.” Now it is 
time for us to “Go.” For several years we 
have followed the custom here in Youngs- 
town of following the band concerts in the 
parks with ten-minute sermons intensely 
biblical and evangelistic. The results have 
been good. An evangelist, who was very 
sane, and who succeeded in attracting to him- 
self the wealthy people of the town, talked 
under the trees in the park to hundreds of 
His meeting was wonderful in its 


re never so strong as in summer. 


pleasure seekers. 


people. 
results. 
I had my first experience in preaching from 


an automobile one evening recently. I am 
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t again. Our big ma 


would 


going to try 
chine would stop at a corner. Ws 
stand up and sing some good old hymn andj 
then one of us would preach. Hundreds of 
just the kind of men we wanted to reach 


swarmed up around us. They listened. They 
were respectful. They app‘auded a telling 

. r “i } _8 
point. They were the men who never go to 


church. You should have seen how they 
drank in the story of the Prodigal Son, or 
listened to the story of a father’s search for 
his lost daughter in a great city as God the 
Father searches for us now. There were 
about seven men in our auto, ministers and 
laymen, and we spoke a number of times, 
I believe 2,000 different men and women heard 
us in one evening. I shall not soon forget 
how, in a narrow street with great brick 
walls rising on either side, the volume of 
our song rolled out and up. “Look ever to 
Jesus. He’ll carry you through,” we sang, 
and the windows opened and the streets filled, 
If the churches are empty during t 

ventional sermon and service, remember that 
the streets and parks are full. Why should 
you not go where the people are? In Cleve- 
land, Dr. Eaton, during his pastorate, spoke 
from a stone pulpit in the public square at 
noontime. Other men like E. W. Allen rent 
theaters and preach there to hundreds of 
people. Others may be able to attract people 
in crowds to their churches all the year 
round. It depends upon the community, 
Certainly not all the people are away at 
once, and in many places as many come as 
go to spend the vacation. At least we should 
be very sure that the motive that inspires 
summer laxity is not laziness and careless- 


he con- 


ness. 
In another church laymen are preaching 
while the pastor is away. These men have 


some big ideas and they are launching them 
very acceptably at this time. These jiaymen 
either have returned from their outing or 


have not yet gone and are very gia to voice 
their convictions. 

Thus in park, street and pulpit the lay- 
man’s voice may be acceptably heard during 
these summer months. 

One other phase of midsummer work re 
mains to be mentioned. In almost countless 
places this summer our Men’s Clubs are rally- 
ing the men for fellowship. A stag dinner in 
the park, a stag trip down the river, a gath- 
ering on some great lawn, are some of the 
ways. Other clubs are trying to interest the 
fellow without a home, the boarding house 
chap, most pitiable of men. 

Thus there is plenty of work for the sum- 
mer. Laymen in all our churches, rural and 
urban, small town and great city, have great 
opportunity for service during these warm 
weeks, when the Devil is at work and the 
average Christian savs, “Goodbye God, Til 
be back in September.” 


Truth 


Truth is the quest of all honest men; and 
even when honest men are mistaken in the 
main errand, the sacred toil through whieh 
they pass to their error, gives them character 
out of the eternal spirit. The Civil War 
a symbol of the nineteenth century. The 
South fought the North on a mistake; it 
fought with complete honesty and with ur 
surpassed valor and sacrifice; it was de 
feated; the cause was a lost cause; but the 
tremendous toil, the sacred sacrifice through 
which it passed conferred upon our brothers 
in defeat a character that has become part 
of the strength and treasure of the nation. 

—Dr. George A. Gordon. 


—Uncle Joe Cannon has denied the reports 
that he was going on the chautauqua circuit 
The speaker will return to his home at Dar 
ville, Ill., when Congress adjourns, where be 
will rest and recreate for a while. 
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Summer Outings for the Poor at Cam 


By O. F. Jordan 


In the = urbs of chicago the greatest 
social ©X es live side by side Here the 
rich retire live upon their money. Here 
many poor must needs follow to wait 
upon the In the suburbs, the class dis 
tinctions a great city are closest drawn. 
We find not only the ‘nuine blue-blooded 





aristocrat with many generations of worthy 
family hist behind him, but also the new 
rich, the parvenue and the snob. 

In beautiful Evanston we find no excep 


tion to this general status of suburban life. 


Hence the story we are about to tell of a 
eacial work that is being carried on is the 
more remarkable as indicating the inroads 
hat democratic ideas are making even in 


sections where we might expect least 
progress. 
Seeking Air and Sunshine. 
We went up to Camp Good-will the othe 
dav with the ladies of the local church. It 


is located in a vacant block at the extreme 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


Chicago 


nishing to such as these country air, clean, 
wholesome food. and, above all, ymme lessons 
in domestic iVgiene at these ignorant P 
ple so much need. 
How Cared For. 
As we examined the card index fart!ie 


learned that there were at the camp this 
week a hundred and twenty-four peop'e and 
the week before there had been more. Who 
fed this company of people, and at what 
expense We had given money for years 
fund of Camp Good-will, but never 


before did we realize how economically it was 


to the 


expended. The camp is conducted for eight 


weeks each summer. It costs about thre 
hundred dollars a week. This means that 
the total cost of keeping these people in the 


camp is about two dollars a week per person. 


Many of us would like to know how to 
ntroduce such economy in our own house- 
hold administration. 

Mr. O'Farrell, the superintendent, is a re- 


sourceful young man. In the grounds of the 





Mother and Children Enjoying Health-giving Conditions. 


north end the suburb. There were about 
twenty family tents and a number of larger 


tents that ve learned were used for the 


commissary department and one tent for 
an assembly tent. On entering the grounds 
we met children everywhere. They literally 


swarmed about us. We did not need to be 
told they were not Evanston children. They 
were foreign, poorly fed and shabbily clothed. 
Their manners were not better than their 
clothing. As we proceeded farther we met 
sad-eyed mothers carrying infants that were 
blue and scrawny. One might well ask 
Where all of these strange folk came from. 
On consulting the card index, we found 
that these people were gathered from the 
congested districts of Chicago. Most of 
them came from the stock-yards district, 
where there is hardly a blade of grass or 
any of the comforts that seem essential to 
us. Because of poverty, the ice and pure 
food supplies that are essential to the life 


of 


growing children were not to be procured. 
The children in these districts die like flies 
in the summer time, and as mothers fight 
the ineffectual fight for their children’s lives, 
they lay the foundation for their own future 
illness and death. 


Camp Good-will is fur- 





camp are a group of boys who are what the 
novice would call “bad.” On this particular day, 
they were developing fights much like those 
that oceur in their native habitat. Che 


} 


uperintendent remarked to us, “We will have 


to Down to the lake 


get these boys busy.” 
women and children went and for an hour 
they sported in the water and enjoyed them 
selves to the full. Most of them live too 
far from the lake at home to use it. This 


1e boy problem for some hours. Then 


solved t 
trouble began to brew again. The superin- 
tendent organized two rival ball teams. He 
himself was the umpire. Young Chicago 
tried to deceive him in the game, but he was 
quick to hand 
The game was hotly contested, 


adverse decisions to the 
wrong-doer. 
with much applause from the side lines. The 
hot, panting boys went off to lie under the 
The “bad” boy was 
Perhaps the 


shade trees till supper. 
taken care of for one day. 
remedy would fit some boys not reared in 
the slums. 
A Fine Service. 

At noon and at evening, the ladies of the 
church waited tables. The table manners of 
our Chicago guests were a revelation to all 
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p Good-Will 


of us. Our own children have seemed like 
dolls ever since. But it was good to see 
those hungry peop.e cata meal that seemed 
quite frugal to us, though so much better 
than these visitors have been having. We 
Galilee 


remembered the Man _ of girded 


tbout with a towel, as we saw these Chris 
tian women of the church with their refine 
ment waiting upon the poor denizens of the 
slum. A democrat could weep for joy at 
the sight. After being a servant to such as 
these, can these women ever again treat 
their own servants as of a different flesh and 
nature? 

That evening we gave a literary and mu- 
sical program for the camp dwellers. All 
turned out to the assembly tent and our 
church members were mingled in the con- 
gregation with the visitors. The crowd was 
a free and easy one. Approval was ex- 
pressed audibly in word with no sense of 
impropriety. If a number was not right, 
it was promptly hissed. Those who were 
pleasing, however, received the most fulsome 
compliments of their kind. These unspoiled 
children were not blasé. They could feel and 
as music played upon their emotions the) 
could laugh or cry without shame. Some of 
us envied them that night the power to feel 


as they felt 
Significance of the Enterprise. 

As we went home, we seemed to see tlie 
larger significance of the whole enterprise 
Here was another illustration for our baaly 
worn sermon on Christian Union. The move 
ment was started by the little Unitarian 
church, not half so large as ours. They had 
to turn it over to the larger forces. thoug! 
they still co-operate. Now every church has 
proper representation on the board. The 
Catholics elect delegates to sit with the 
Christian Science delegate, and the Bapiists 
elect a man to take counsel with the Uni 
tarian representative. Here was Christian 
union on a bigger scale than we had 
preached it. Had our sermon been too con 
servative? Have we preached less than the 
“pirit of God is bringing to pass 


A Lesson in Democracy. 

Here again was a lesson in democracy. In 
a town where the “maid” has long been an 
object of secret or even expressed contempt 
on the part of many, the best people of the 
town are ministering with their hands to 
those who are in every way inferior to the 
servant class of our town. It was thus that 
the Master intended it and no sermon could 
speak so eloquently Christ’s ideal of human 


brotherhood as this demonstration of it for 
ever so little a time. 

Again, we meditated, those who say the 
church is doing nothing for the poor have 
an answer here. Christian people have long 
done their charity through secular organiza- 
tions, only to hear the sneer, “The lodge 
does more good than the church.” In Evan- 
ston the church no longer hands all of her 
money over to secular organizations to do 
good with. It is learning that a united 
church can administer even more econom- 
ically its own funds and secure the apprecia- 
tion of the unchurched masses who have 
never understood or appreciated the secret 
charities of the church. 

Our joy was tempered for this evening, 
however, by reflecting how little after all we 
were doing. We were treating some sym- 
toms and not the disease. These people 
were ignorant. Their children must not be 


(Continued on page 11.) 








Bridged the Chasm at 


The Church of Christ in Blackwell, Okla., 
has had a hard struggle through all the 
years, since its organization shortly after 
the opening of the strip. It has been very 


fortunate, however, in selecting preachers. 


THE 


The Work of Church Extension 


By G. M. 





CHRISTIAN 








‘A Symposium 
Blackwell, Oklahoma 


Weimer 


of the church. Lately a meeting was held 
in which 250 new members were added. We 
now have about 450 members. The _ build- 
ing gave us a place in the community and 
was very largely the cause of our success. 





& 


A time came about two years ago when to 
sueceed there had to be made a strenuous 
effort. Noble sacrifices were made, and still 
something had to be done. The Church Ex- 


relief and the 
the chasm, and 
structure and are 


the history 


tension Board came to our 


thus secured bridged 


beautiful 


loan 
have a 
the 


we now 


having greatest success in 


Service 


That man is great, and he alone, 

Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For and delight, 

Content to know, and be unknown; 
Whole in 


service 


himself. 


Strong is that man, he only strong, 

To whose well-ordered will belong, 
For service and delight, 

All powers that in the face of wrong 
Establish right. 


—Owen Meredith. 


BRIDGES THE CHASM 


—Makes the finishing of ine church 


Church Extension Money Bridges the Chasm. 





Blackwell, Oklahoma, Helped by $2,000 Loan. 


Too much cannot be said of the blessed 
service of the Chureh Extension work. I 
am reminded also how Brother Muckley 


eame to Huntington, W. Va., when it seemed 


CHURCH EXTENSION 


MONEY 









were doomed and no day-light ap- 
The loan there, too, saved the 
church. God bless the Church Extension as 
led by Brother Muckley. 


that we 
peare d. 





If, for the fall of man, science comes to 
substitute the rise of man, it means the utter 
lisintegration of all the spiritual pessimisms 
which have been like a spasm in the heart 
and a cramp in the intellect of man.—Oliver 


Wendell Holmes. 


It is to you, who are grown men, noble and 
honorable, that the whole world calls for new 
work and nobleness. Oh, it is great, and there 
is no other greatness,—to make human hearts 
a little wiser, manfuller, happier and more 
blessed.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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The Little Sod Church on the 
Prairie 


Away out on the prairie, 
In fair Oklahoma land, 
Where the sunshine beams so 
And the outlook is so grand, 









brightly, 










"Mid quiet scenes of beauty 
A Christian temple stands, 
Whose 


By willing hearts and hands, 







walls have been erected 











It has no “storied arches,” 





Or nicely frescoed walls; 
No lofty 
Or dimly lighted halls; 





mat ble columns, 










No nicely painted windows, 
No chandeliers swung high; 

No lofty tower or steeple 

Points upward to the sky; 












But all is plain and simple— 

rhe walls are built 
And thither come the people 
To meet and worship God. 


of sod— 












"Mid seorching heat in summer 
And wintry winds of strife, 

They come, the hungry-hearted, 
To hear the words of life. 







When winter’s winds are fiercest, 
They keep the cold at bay, 
And warm their shivering bodies 


With fire of twisted hay. 











While fires within the soul are fed 
In flames that do not falter, 
With fuel laid by unseen hands 

Upon an unseen altar. 









God meets His chosen people here, 
In this, His temple lowly, 

And human hearts are made to feel 

That every place is holy. 







The Spirit from on high descends 
Upon His glorious mission, 

To work in unregen’rate hearts 

Repentance and contrition. 







And when the Judge shall re-appear, 
In majesty and glory, 

How many souls will love to tell 

The plain and simple story, 









How first they found the Lamb of God, 
And felt their sins forgiven, 
Within this temple built of sod, 
This very gate of heaven. 
—J. R. B., in Prairie Pioneer. 











Everywhere, O Truth, dost thou give audi- 
ence to all who ask counsel of thee, and at 
once answerest all, though on manifold mat 
ters they ask thy counsel. Clearly dost thou 
answer, though all do not clearly hear. All 
consult thee on what they will, though they 
hear not always what they wish. He is thy 
best servant, who looks not so much to hear 
from thee that which he himself desireth, 
rather to will that which from thee he heat 
eth.—Augustine. 















Every gift that declines to serve is no in 
spiration of God, but has lent itself to som® 
Satan promising it all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them.—Martineau. 
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No Growth in Court Houses and 
Opera Houses 


By I. W. 


It gives me pleasure to give you a short 
sketch of the history of the Christian Church 
in Arkadelphia, Ark. 

This church has had a hard struggle for 
an existence for over twenty years, for want 
of a house in which to worship. The home 
of the church during these years has been 
in private houses, the court house, the opera 
house and a small chapel in a disastrously 
sor location. Recently the Church Exten- 
sion Society came to the rescue of the church 
ina loan of $1,200, which enabled the con- 
cregation to purchase the house of worship 
vacated by the Baptist Church when they 
went in their new building. This house is 
. brick structure with a 
of 700 people. It is centrally located, be- 
ing only a block from the postoffice. It 
eost the congregation now 
worth three times that amount. With a few 
hundred dollars improvements we will have 
a house of worship 
This great vie- 


seating capacity 


82.500 and is 


as good and convenient 
as any church in the city. 
torv for our cause could not have been pos- 
sible but for the timely aid of the Board 
of Chureh Extension. With the advantage 
if a good house the substantial growth of the 
church is guaranteed. Opposition to the 
Christian Church is strong and comes from 


The Real Work of 


By Lilli 


Less than two Cristian 
Church of Anderson, Mo., was organized with 
a membership of thirty, but with a zeal 
that would do credit to several times that 


years ago the 


number. 
A bitter opposition was everywhere en- 
countered and it was with the greatest dif- 


Lowman 

a class of people that persists in calling us 
_ ampbellites.” We 
this, but it is almost as difficult as convert- 


have tried to correct 


ing sinners. This opposition is not due to 


ignorance, nor is it a courteous, but 


retort 











Church at Arkadelphia, Ark., Helped by 
Loan of $1,200. 


a malignant form of religious persecution. 
view of 
The entire congregation and its 
grateful to the Board of 
Church Extension for this timely help. 


The above cut gives a verv good 
our house. 


friends are very 


Church Extension 
an Bird 


which we could 
month or more. 
It finally became absolutely necessary that 
we have a place of our own in which to 
meet or give up entirely. In the meantime 
all the money possible had been collected, 
a building site secured and a concrete build- 


gain an entrance for a 











| 









Anderson, Mo., Aided 


fieulty that land was secured for a_build- 
ing site when it became known for what 
purpose it was to be used—no lots were 
for sale. At first no property owners were 
numbered among the members, especially no 
business men, and no building was open to 
members of the Christian Church for meet- 
mg purposes. A Bible-school was organized 
and sessions were held at private houses, 
m the open air or in any old building to 


by a Loan of $1,200. 


ing begun. At this time, W. S. Hood, of 
Clinton, held a two weeks’ meeting for us, 
during which our membership was nearly 
doubled, but our financial condition remained 
practically the same. 

While situated in one of the most produc- 
tive regions of the Ozarks, it has been but 
a short time since the natural resources of 
the country have been considered and a sys- 
tematic course of development begun. Our 
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hope lay in the fact that a majority of the 

progressive people that were buying homes 

here, were members of the Christian Church, 
’ 


and would, as soon as they had time to 
market a crop, be of great financial as- 


sistance. 

Yet for the time being the church was at 
a standstill, as the few who had borne the 
burden from the beginning felt that they 
could go no further. 

At this juncture, Brother Joseph Gaylor, 
came to us for a few days and after making 
careful inquiries as to our needs and hopes, 
suggested that we apply to the Board of 
Chureh Extension for aid. 

We did so, and after a short delay, were 
informed that our loan had heen granted. 
This was, indeed, good news, as we felt that 
we could now clear our church of all the 
smal] debts that had been such an annoyance. 

The help extended meant much more to us 
than just the number of dollars received as 
it has greatly encouraged us and so lightened 
our financial that it enables us to 
give the necessary time to the spiritual side 
of our work; and thanks to the Extension 
Fund, we now chureh home, 
though small and plain, vet meets our im- 
wants. We hope to enlarge and 
beautify it as demands. 


burden 


have a which, 
mediate 
oeeasion 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 9.) 


allowed to grow up They lacked 
ge of many 
which can only be imparted by personal touch 
as in the social settlement. They were poor. 
If part of the poverty was due to mismanage- 
ment the wages in the district explain the 
A few dollars to Camp Good-will may 
Pharisee’s conscience to continue 
to pay starvation wages. If he is not alto- 
gether at ease, he will after a while build 
us a public building. Not thus can we stop 
a slaughter of infants in the slums worse 
than that of Herod. Not thus can sad-faced 
women be made to smile again. Our social 
must go deeper than Camp Good- 


= 


ignorant. 


the knowled common decencies 


rest. 


ease some 


remedies 
will, excellent as that is to meet an emer- 
gency. 


Chicago Church Notes 


E. W. Darst, former Superintendent of 
Missions in Chicago is visiting the city and 
was to preach for the Irving Park church on 
August 15. He was the founder of several 
of our good churches. 

Austin Hunter began his ministry at Jack- 
son Boulevard on August 15. It is under- 
stood that he will move to the city soon and 
from this on lead this great church in its 
enterprises. 

The Evanston church will have Virgil Burch 
teach the shorthand and typewriting in their 
night this coming winter. He is a 
graduate of the Tri-State normal of Angola. 

Nearly every church in Chicago will be rep- 
resented at the Centennial 
October. The largest 
reported from a single church is from Engle- 
wood, twenty-three. 


school 


convention in 


number of delegates 


C. M. Kreidler is spending his vacation in 
Baltimore where he will renew old friend- 
ships and look after some interests. 

C. G. Kindred is spending his vacation in 
Michigan this summer, getting recruited for 
an aggressive campaign this fall again. 

G. W. Muckley spent Sunday in Chicago, 
the eighth, preaching in the morning at Irv- 
ing Park. 





A friend may often be found and lost, but 
an old friend can never be found, and nature 
has provided that he cannot easily be lost.— 
Dr. Johnson. . 
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Summer Time 
BY EMMA A. LENTE. 
All the land is full of laughter: 
And the children follow after 
Bees and butterflies and birds,— 
Singing songs that need no words— 
Carrollings of joy and glee 
For the desk and book set free; 
Filled with jubilance of living, 
All their loving hearts out-giving 
Thanks to Summer for its pleasures, 
And its fruits, and flower treasures. 


All her wealth dear Mother Nature 
Spreads for every living creature ;— 
From the insects in the grass, 
To the wayfarers who pass, 
Giving without stint or measure 
Food and drink and warmth 
From the glory of the hills, 
To the little crooning rills.— 
Life and joy and charm and sweetness, 
Summer in its full completeness! 


and leisure: 


Capturing a Kitten 
BY FRANK SWEET. 

One “bright day in May, when I was about 
thirteen years old, and my brother Charley 
was a year older, we started out together to 
visit the children on a farm about four miles 
Charley walked, his gun on his 
I rode our old white horse, 


distant. 
shoulder, 
sob. 

I did little more than keep pace with my 
brother. I had been his companion ever since 
he had been allowed to have a gun. I had 
gone with him on his hunting expeditions to 
carry the game, and the old horse was often 
wanderings through the 


and 


with us on our 
woods. 

We lived on a large farm high up among 
the mountains of the coast range of Califor- 
nia. The country was very sparcely settled, 
and a visit to a neighbor meant a jaunt of 
I had learned to shoot well, 
and Charley was 


the right to the 


several miles 
had but one gun, 
claimed 


but as we 
a boy, he usually 
gun when we went hunting. 

The mountains were full of deer, wildcats 
California lions and panthers 
nothing of 


and “coons.” 
were occasionally 
rabbits, quail and such small game. 

On this day we left the house at about nine 
o’cloek We trudged and jogged pleasantly 
along, but Charley did not kill even a squir- 
rel, and I took pains to tease him about his 
bad luck. 

We spent the day with our young friends, 
and started on our return at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

After we had left the main road and taken 
the trail toward home, Charley turned off 
into the woods to try to redeem his reputa- 
tion as a hunter. I might have followed him, 
but I was in haste to get home. So I touched 
up old Bob with my whip, and jogged along 
down the lonely bridle-path. 

Just as I was following a bend in the 
road, a mile and a half beyond the place 
where Charley and I had parted, something 
attracted my attention in what appeared to be 
a pile of leaves bedded in the hollow roots 
of a great oak. The object appeared to 
shine. 


Seen, to say 


I turned my horse toward it to get a closer 
view, and then discovered that the shining 
came from the bright eyes of several beauti- 
ful little creatures which I at first took 
to be large kittens; but when I dismounted 
I found that they were the cubs of a moun- 
tain lion! 

I was delighted. 
ness for kittens, 
much prettier than any kitten. 


I had always had a fond- 
and these little animals 
They 


were 
were plump and most beautifully marked. 
They got up and began to gambol and play 


with each other in the most innocent and 
engaging manner. 

What ideal pets! Instantly the thought 
came to me, “Why not capture them and take 
them home?” Here would be glory for me, 
to be sure. How I would triumph over 
Charley! 

I stooped over and picked up two of them; 
there were four in all. 

I had much difficulty in mounting my 
horse with the baby lions in my arms, for they 
wriggled and scratched and did everything 
in their power to prevent me from carrying 
them off; but at last I was in the saddle, 
and started off. Fortunately my horse knew 
the road and was perfectly safe; so I merely 
threw the bridle over my arm, and held a 
erying kitten in each hand. 

How they did meow and squall! First one 
and then the other, and then a duet! 

All at once, in the midst of all this yelling 
of the cubs, the thought flashed across my 
mind that the mother would probably come 
home, and finding two of her babies gone, 
go in quest of them; and here I was, creep- 
ing along on a slow old horse, three miles 
from home, with two young lions. It was 
about time to wake up old Bob! 

I looked for my whip. It was gone. Prob- 
ably I had dropped it in my attempts to 
mount. 

Here was a new difficulty. It was impos- 
sible for me to get off and on again with 
the big kittens in my arms, and the old horse 
would trot along for only a few steps, and 
then subside ‘into his usual slow walk. It 
was only by dint of hard kicking and fierce 
jerking of the bridle that I contrived to get 
him into an occasional fair trot. 

We had gone about a mile farther, and I 
was cuffing one of my kittens into submis- 
sion, when I heard what I fancied was a 
growl behind me. 

I turned, but could see nothing. Never- 
theless, I felt a little nervous, and kicked my 
feet against the horse’s sides more vigorously 
than ever. 

We went on about two rods, when I 
heard the same noise again. This time I 
thought I could not be mistaken, and I 
was not. Turning, I saw, to my horror, that 
a large California lioness was coming at a 
dead run not one hundred yards behind me. 

Every few steps she uttered a horrid growl, 
and she looked really fiendish. My heart 
stood still, but I did not give up. Old Bob, 
too, heard the noise, and increased his speed 
to the best pace he had. 

Of course the little lions has caugat the 
sound. They meowed and cried louder than 
ever. This excited the mother the more, 
and she redoubled her growls. 

I dared not look around, but very soon it 
was not necessary for me to turn in order to 


see her. She was right by my side, and glar. 
ing at me in the most frightful manner, 

There was nothing else to do; I took on 
of the kittens and threw it at the mother 
lion; and I threw it very hard, hitting her 
full in the face. 

I fully believed that the old lioness would 
keep on and compel me to give up the other 
young one also, and I was astonished to 
see her seize this one in her mouth and 
make off as fast as possible toward her lair, 

This was very pleasing, but I was perfectly 
certain that the old lioness would come back 
after the remaining one. And unless I could 
get home, which was not probable, or should 
meet some one who had a gun, which was not 
probable, either, she would get it away from 
me. 

I shouted louder still at old Bob, and aj 
most stood up in the saddle in my excite 
ment; but the poor old horse was already 
going about as fast as he could go. He 
seemed to appreciate the emergency, but he 
was getting badly winded. 

We went on about three-quarters of a mile 
more. It occurred to me that I might keep 
the kitten from continually announcing our 
whereabouts to its mother, so I propped its 
mouth open wide with my fingers, and this 
stopped its crying. 

We were making pretty good time, and | 
was beginning to feel a little reassured, when 
I heard the leaves crackling behind me. | 
knew what was coming, and did not look 
around. I kept on, determined to hold the 
kitten at all hazards. 

Very soon, however, I heard the old lioness 
much closer than I had expected, and turned 
around just at the moment that my horse 
made a violent plunge forward. The lioness 
had dug her forefeet into the horse’s thighs, 
preparatory to leaping upon his back. 

With a terrified scream, I flung the kittes 
away with all my might. The lioness re 
leased her hold on the horse, and taking this 
kitten in her mouth as she had taken the 
other, uttered a growl, and with a savage 
glare at me, disappeared in the thick under 
brush. 

Trembling with fright, and chocked witt 
indignation to think that after all my efforts 
I could not keep even one of the pretty 
little creatures, I continued my ride home. 

I reached the gate soon, and in a few mom- 
ents related my adventure at the supper table. 
Before I had finished Charley burst into th 
room, holding aloft a young lion! 

My heart bounded. He had captured mY 
kitten! In great excitement he began 
tell his story. He was just returning to the 
trail from his hunt in the woods, when 
met face to face the mountain lioness, bearin? 
her young one in her mouth. Both were verr 
much startled, lioness and boy: but Charley 
recovered his presence of mind first, and ris 
ing his gun, fired, killing the she-lion * 
stantly. 

He then picked up the little one, and al# 
succeeded in dragging the mother 4 short 
distance. He left her just at the edge“ 
the woods and ran home with the living 
to get help. 

Charley magnanimously gave me the bal: 
Of course I was a little crestfallen, feelitt 
that I had lost my share of the glory, bat | 
was commended and complimented, after 
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I kept the little lion three years. We fed 
him on bread and milk, and as he grew he 
showed no signs of his wild nature. He 
played amicably with the dog, and was on 

‘d terms with all the famity. 

One day, however, I unfastened his chain 
to give him exercise, and one of the first 
things he did was to kill a chicken. It was 
his first taste of blood. After that he com- 
mitted some depredation whenever he was let 
loose. He grew sullen and morose. 

At last he bit a little girl who came to 
yisit us, drawing blood, which he lapped 
eagerly. She was alone with him; and when 
we heard her cry and ran out, we found that 
the cub had thrown the child down, and was 
resting his paws on her body. 

He was killed at once. I felt a few severe 
pangs at his death, but we saved his skin. 
Charley had already tanned the skin of the 
mother. We had the cub’s skin treated the 
same way; and now, when my mother tells 
the story of our youthful experience, as she 
often does, she points proudly to the two 
beautiful robes—the spoil of her children’s 


lion hunt. 


. 
The Drummer Boy of Shiloh 

An interesting story is told of the way 
Colonel John L. Clem, the famous “drummer 
bor of Shiloh” and now assistant quarter- 
master general, got into the regular army. 
In the early days of General Grant’s first 
term as President, Clem, without aid, secured 
an audience. 

The President said, “What can I do for 
you?” 

Clem said, “Mr. President, I wish to ask 
you for an order to admit me to West Point.” 
" “But why,” said the President, “do you not 
take the examination?” 

“I did, Mr. President, but I failed to 
pass.” 

“That was unfortunate,” said the Presi- 
dent. “How was that?” 

“Why, Mr. President, you see, I was in the 
war, and while I was there, those other boys 
of my age were in school.” 

“What!” said the President, amazed. “You 
were in the war.” 

Clem was then searcely eighteen and boyish 
looking. 

“Yes, Mr. President, I was in the war four 
years.” And he related his experience. 

The President then wrote something, sealed 
it, and, handing it to Clem, said: 

“Take this to the Secretary of War. I 
guess it will fix you all right.” 

Clem went to the Secretary, to whom he 
had already applied, and was received some- 
what coldly. He delivered the note. The 
Secretary read it and said: 

“Do you know what this is?” 

“No,” said Clem, “but I suppose it was an 
order to admit me to West Point.” 

“Well, it isn’t,” said the secretary. “It’s 
an order to commission you second lieutenant 
in the regular army.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 


The Angel Boy 
[From the Atchison Globe.] 

Not many weeks ago an Atchison woman 
gave a party for grown-ups, and one fond 
mother took her Angel Boy. There was 
ice-cream, and the Angel Boy put his dish 
on the parlor floor and smattered it on the 
carpet, and then when it was reduced to a 
liquid, he dabbed his fingers in it, and got 
it over the women’s dresses. But the mother 
only sat and smiled. On another occasion, 
when there was a dinner party, the Angel 
Child, who was an uninvited guest, was a 
girl, and this Angel Girl seized a cut-glass 
tumbler and began hammering the highly- 
polished parlor table with it. And the 
mother looked at it with a fond, proud smile, 
and said nothing. These, and many other 
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instances of a similar nature, will explain 
something about to happen: A number of 
women have vowed that the next time some- 
thing like this happens, they will catch the 
mother by the neck and shake all the dreamy, 
fond pride out of her, and will then spank 
the Angel Boy or Angel Girl till its howls 
awaken Leavenworth. “We have stood all 
of this fond mother indulgence that we in- 
tend to stand,” said one woman, who recently 
had a mirror broken by an Angel Child 
pounding its foot in it, while its mother 
looked on with a proud smile that said, 
“Tsn’t it a dear !” 


Escaping In An Airship 
BY MISS D. V. FARLEY. 

You have dcubiless heard and read stor- 
ies about the spider’s wonderful persever- 
ance. I want to tell you something about 
his perseverance and ingenuity when he 
finds himself surrounded by water. We an- 
chored a pole in a small lake, just a few 
feet from the shore, and left a portion of 
the pole above the water’s surface. On the 
pole we placed a spider that we had cap- 
tured for that very purpose. We had been 
told that the spider surely would interest 
us by the persevering, intelligent way he 
would get back to dry land. When the 
spider had crawled over the pole, and found 
out that there was “water, water every- 
where,” he produced a web that was sev- 
eral inches long, hung to one end of it, 
and allowed the other to float out in the 
wind. Evidently he did this, hoping that 
it would come in contact with some object, 
fasten itself, and thus afford him a bridge 
over which to get back to land. This plan 
failed. He spun another web, and then in 
a like manner sent it in another direction. 
Of course, he again met with failure; but, 
to all appearances, not one bit discouraged, 
he tried again and again to build a silken 
bridge until all of the points of the com- 
pass had been tried. He surely did sus- 
tain the reputation that soldiers have for 
that admirable thing called “perseverance.” 

Finding it quite out of the question to 
build a bridge, the spider turned his at- 
tention to the making of what, we believe, 
may fittingly be called an airship. He 
climbed to the top of the pole and worked 
with a will until the airship was ready for 
use. We were not able to find out how he 
made his wonderful ship, but it surely was 
as buorant as any balloon anybody ever 
saw. We observed that he secured the ship 
to the pole on which he was a prisoner by 
means of a web that we were pleased to 
call a “guy rope.” He got into the finished 
ship to test it and found it was too small 
to safely carry his weight. He took it down, 
constructed a larger one, and found it too 
small also. “The third time is the charm,” 
you know; so our persevering spider made 
a third airship. This third one must have 
been all right; for the spider got into it, 
broke the guy rope, and took a truly grace- 
ful aerial trip back to dry land. 

Escaping in an airship appealed to us to 
be fine fun indeed. The persevering little 
airship builder had surely impressed upon 
us anew the old, old lesson: 

“If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.” 


Woman’s Sphere 


—The Duchess of Manchester, formerly 
wuss Zimmerman of Cincinnati, is said to be 
greatly interested in promoting the welfare 
of the fisherfolk of Western Ireland. Her 
wealthy father is helping her, so something 
may be accomplished. 

—Miss Irene Marmein of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., was the first to read the Declara- 
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tion of Independence in Faneuil hall at Bos- 
ton’s formal celebration of the birth of our 
nation. Miss Marmein is fifteen years old, 
and is a pupil in the girls’ Latin school. Here- 
tofore a boy has been selected for this honor. 

—Mrs. Louise Ahlers, class of ’88, Welles- 
ley college, has been cnosen general secretary 
of the Wellesley Alumnae Association. The 
othce is a new one, being rendered necessary 
by the large membership of the association. 
Mrs. Ahlers has been for the last year or 
so connected with the college administration. 

—Mrs. A. A. Lefferty, the only woman in 
the Colorado legislature, was assigned desk 
23 and she accepted it, saying that she is 
not at all superstitious. She has been made 
chairman of the educational committee and 
has also membership in other important com- 
mittees, 

—In Germany 150 women are taking medi- 
cal courses and in France 600. Paris has about 
100 women physicians, nearly all of them 
being employed in an official capacity, post 
or telephone service, etc. Some of them have 
also been appointed as medical otricers for 
passenger boats on the Mediterranean. 

—Five wealthy New York women sub- 
scribed $5,000 each to create a fund, the in- 
come of which is to be used to send one 
American architectural student to the Paris 
Ecole des Beaux Arts every three years for 
a two and a half years’ course. The donors 
are: Mrs. Goelet, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
Mrs. Auchauty, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt and 
Mrs. Alexander G. Cochran. 

—ida Lewis, the “Grace Darling of Amer- 
ica,” who from Lime Rock lighthouse, ot! 
Newport harbor, had saved the lives of eight- 
een persons, added five more lives to her 
splendid record last week. Ida Lewis is sixty- 
eighty years old, and for thirty years has 
kept burning the light of Lime Rock, helping 
and succeeding her father, Captain Hosia Wil- 
son. 

—Using an automobile in order that she 
may be able to reach the home of every 
voter, Mrs. John D, Rockefeller, Jr., cam- 
paigned in Pocantico, New York, in the in- 
terest of the candidates for school trustees 
who were elected. Mrs. Rockefeller often 
engaged in long and spirited arguments with 
neighbors whose views were contrary to hers 
in an effort to make them conform. She 
contended that the re-election of the present 
trustees was imperative if the citizens desire 
a continuance of the school policy now in 


vogue. Women are allowed to vote in the 
local school contests, and it is said that Mrs. 
Rockefeller was successful in obtaining prom- 


ises from practically every woman she visited 
to vote and work for the re-election of trus- 
tees who are now in office. 

—Helen Bauer, aged twenty, the young Chi- 
cago girl who has just climbed Mont Blanc, 
is the first American of her sex to reach the 
summit during the present year. Accompa- 
nied by two guides, Miss Bauer climbed to 
the Grands Mulets, an Alpine hut more than 
10,000 feet above sea level, where the party 
spent the night and attacked the great white 
mountain at dawn. Owing to recent heavy 
snowfalls, climbing was extremely laborious, 
but they reached the summit at 9 a. m. 

—One of the four surviving widows of Brig- 
ham Young is dead. She was Maanah K, J. 
C. T. Young, and she was married to Young 
at Nauvoo, IIl., before the westward pilgrim 
age of the Mormons. She was eighty-eigt’ 
years old. 

—Dr. Rose Ringold is the only woman sur- 
geon in the United States army. While on 
duty she wears a divided skirt and a regular 
uniform coat. She is on her way to the Phil- 
ippines, 

—tThe will of the late Don Carlos, the pre- 
tender to the throne of Spain, leaves to the 
pope works of art and money to a total of 
$2,000,000. 
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THE FINDING OF CAMILLA 








By Lucie E. Jackson, author of “Feadora’s Failure,” “For Muriel’s Sake.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Disguised. 

“And now to start on our journey,” said 
Pierre suddenly. 

“What! Now?” exclaimed his sister. “But 
what is the use of such hurry when la petite 
has scarcely recovered from the effects of 
that terrible night?” 

“This use,” said Pierre, dropping his Eng- 
lish to speak in rapid French, “that we go 
away before le vilain monsieur gets knowl- 
edge that we are here. He is in this town, 
so we must leave it. We must disappear as 
suddenly as we have appeared, my good 
Jeannette.” 

“And how?” queried his sister, still doubt- 
ful of the need of such haste and half 
vexed at the thought of so soon losing sight 
of her little guest. “Suppose that you meet 
with monsieur but a few yards from the door 
Suppose that he demand this 
child of you? Will he not have the power 
of claiming her before yourself? Will he 
not be regarded by the police as a better 
protector for la petite than just a strolling 
showman ?” 

Pierre smiled, his white teeth again show- 
ing, much to the satisfaction of Camilla, who 
was listening half distressed at being unable 
to follow what was being said. 

“IT was not on the stage for nothing, ma 
soeur,” he said still smiling. “Can I not 
transform myself into some one quite unlike 
Pierre Gascon? And can I not do the same 
equally as well for la petite mademoiselle? 
Ma foi! we can but try. Where is the box 
of effects that I left with you? Have you 
it yet?” 

“Yes,” returned Jeannette, still inclined to 
be rather cross. “It is in the loft.” 

“Well, I shall go and look through it all. 
But before doing that I shall take made- 
moiselle here to see the troupe.” 

Then, turning to Camilla with his bright 
flashing smile, he said gaily in English— 

“Will you come with me, mademoiselle, to 
see your traveling companions?” 

Camilla left her chair willingly enough to 
follow him through the back premises of the 
inn into a garden, where, on a small plot of 
grass, there was tethered a handsome goat 
with long silky hair. He looked up on hear- 
ing footsteps, and then tugged furiously at 
his rope. 

Camilla drew her breath with a little gasp 
of fear as, with a sudden wrench, the goat 
dragged the stake to which he was tied from 
the ground, and sprang towards them. 

“Hey then! Ah! would you be in such 
a hurry?” cried Pierre, swinging Camilla 
suddenly up on his shoulder, from which 
vantage ground she looked tremblingly down 
on the fine animal. 

The goat halted in front of them and began 
to rub his cheek affectionately against his 
master’s hand, making queer little sounds as 
if expressing his pleasure at meeting Pierre 
again. 

The Frenchman patted him as if he were 
a large dog, and, lowering Camilla gently to 
the ground, said gravely— 

“Shake hands, Chicot. 


of this house? 


This little made- 


moiselle is likely to see much of you for some 
time, therefore you must both be friends.” 


Gravely the goat responded, first lifting up 
a big front leg, which he offered to Camilla, 
who hung back. 

“Take it mademoiselle, and shake it. Chi- 
cot will fee] hurt if you refuse.” 

So Camilla took it timidly, and shook it so 
softly that the Frenchman smiled. 

“Now give three of your best bows,” com- 
manded he. 

And Chicot bowed his head three times, 
until his beard swept the grass. Then, sud- 
denly, a loud chattering was heard, and from 
the doorway of a loft at the end of the 
garden a small monkey sprang. 

“This is Taras,” said Pierre, laughing as 
tne monkey leapt to his shoulder and, putting 
both arms round his neck, kissed him with 
loud smacking sounds repeatedly on both 
cheeks. “You will grow very fond of Taras, 
mademoiselle. He is a young rascal, but 
there! he is an affectionate one, as you will 
soon find out. Now for Bebe and Jules, and 
you will have seen the whole troupe.” 

A pretty little female dog with light brown 
hair and soft brown eyes responded to his 
call of “Bebe.” And Jules, a cunning-looking 
terrier of big build, with a black patch over 
one eye, came running from behind a shed 
with a bone in his mouth, which Taras 
immediately sprang from his master’s shoul- 
der to seize. 

“Here, mademoiselle, are the remainder of 
your traveling companions; Jacques and I 
complete the whole. Do they please you? 
If not, you have but to say the word and 
Jeannette will keep you comfortably here 
whilst I seek out your grandparents.” 

But in spite of his words, Pierre tooked 
anxiously at her. Would she stay behind? 
And dare he allow her to, after passing his 
word to her father not to let her out of his 
sight? 

Camilla’s soft voice 
thoughts. 

“Thank you, but I will go with you. I 
would much, much rather. 

“Then, mademoiselle, it is decided. In two 
hours we shal] start. I will lead you back 
now to Jeannette’s parlor, where you must 
rest quietly whilst I get ready to depart.” 

It was a little over an hour before Camilla 
saw Pierre again; and when he appeared she 
did not know him. He had transformed 
himself into an old man with a wig of white 
hair which fell over his shoulders in patri- 
archal fashion. Instead of the trim black 
moustache, a white one hid his mouth, 
and a long white beard swept his chest. 
Camilla gazed at him in dismay, whilst Jean- 
nette and the innkeeper burst into a laugh. 

“Dost thou recognize Pierre, mon enfant?” 
cried Jeannette bending over her. “But,” she 
continued in rapim French, “It will take 
a cunning monsieur to discover you, Pierre. 
You have made yourself safe, but what now 
about the little mademoiselle ?” 

“If mademoiselle will allow me, I will 
attempt to transform her too,” said Pierre, 
speaking in English and coming to Camilla’s 
side. “You will wonder, mademoiselle, why 
I have changed myself so, but when I tell 
you that I consider it right to do so from 
something that monsieur your father told 
me, something which concerns you, made- 
moiselle, then I am sure you will agree to it, 


broke in on his 


feeling sure, as I do, that monsieur your 
father would approve.” 

Camilla clasped her hands together ner. 
vously and looked at him with quivering 
lips. 

“Something that daddy told you?” she 
repeated with a little sob. 

“Something that monsieur your father told 
me” repeated Pierre in grave tones. “I am 
not at liberty to tell you what it was, 
mademoiselle, and I know you will not ask 
it. But it forces me to change myself into 
an old man for the time that it will take 
me to deliver you up to your grandparents; 
and the same reason obliges me to change 
you somewhat, mademoiselle, so that it will 
be a little difficult to recognize you also.” 

And so he took her away with him, and 
brought her back in a very short while with 
a beautiful dark brown curly wig covering 
her own golden hair, and instead of the scar- 
let cloak and hood a dark blue cloak with 
trimmings of fur now covered her. 

Jeannette clapped her hands at fhe dis- 
guise. “But, Pierre, you are as handy as 
a maid,” she exclaimed. “Where did you 
get the cloak from?” 

“From the other trunk that lay alongside 
mine, answered Pierre. “You know Fanchon 
left the stage the same time that I did, and 
begged me to put some of her effects away 
with mine. I have never opened her box, 
but today I thought I might do so to see 
if she had anything that might suit made- 
moiselle. And see, it has answered ad- 
mirably.” 

“Admirably,” echoed the innkeeper with ap- 
proval. “You are a man of resource, Pierre.” 

“And Jacques,” said Pierre, “poor Jacques; 
since he, too, was recognized on board, he 
has had to undergo a similar disguise. 
Jacques!” he called. 

And into the room skipped Jacques, not 
the white poodle they all knew but as a 
tawny colored one, which somehow did not 
loox uxe the old Jacques they were so fond 
of. 

“Helas! what have you done to the poor 
dog?” cried Jeannette, holding up her hands 
in dismay. 

“I have but dyed him. He was too well 
noticed on the ship for me to dare to take 
him as he was. And now, Jeannette, we 
must start at once.” 

But here Jeannette made herself heard. 
No, once for all, they should not start that 
day. The next morning—yes, the next morn- 
ing they should go, but the child must have 
another night’s rest. 

“After that,” said Jeannette shrugging her 
shoulders, “thou canst do as thou thinkest 
best.” 

So it was arranged. Camilla went to bed 
shortly after her tea, and the inn was closed 
early that night. If Pierre had not been 80 
sound asleep in his room, however, he would 
have heard some strange noises going on in 
one of the old outhouses devoted to lumber 
of all sorts. But whilst he slept the inn- 
keeper worked, for he, too, had taken a fancy 
to Camilla’s pathetic little face. 

After an early breakfast the next morning 
—as early as six o’clock, for the Frenchman 
was determined to make a good start— 


Pierre donned his own and Camilla’s dis- 
guises once again. 
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“See here,” said Jeannette, coming into 
the room with a big package in her hands, 
“this is for food on the way, something that 
mademoiselle and you will like if you are 
far away from a village.” 

“Thou art a good sister, Jeannette,” re- 
turned Pierre affectionately. 

“Ah, bah! But I do not like to own such 
an old brother. Thou lookest a hundred, 
Pierre.” 

Pierre laughed genially, and was sallying 
out when the innkeeper said quietly— 

“I, too, have thought of you, Pierre, and 
the little lady. Last night and part of this 
morning I have been cleaning up and bright- 
ening the little carriage that the lame boy 
down the hill yonder used to drive in and 
which I bought when the sale took place of 
the old gentlemen’s things. It used to be 
drawn by a goat, and I was thinking that 
Chicot could not do better than make himself 
useful to the little lady. There is harness 
and everything complete.” 

“Well thought of, Robert!” exclaimed 
Pierre, whilst Jeannette clapped her hands 
with delight. “The idea of mademoiselle on 
foot has troubled me, I assure you.” 

To the back garden the innkeeper led 
them, and there stood Chicot in shining har- 
ness, With the goat-carriage behind him fitted 
up spotlessly. 

Chicot stood shaking his head with pride, 
and pawing the ground as if impatient to be 
gone. Camilla was assisted in and made 
comfortable by cushions and a rug thrown 
over her feet. 

And so the procession started, after many 
embracings from Jeannette, and bowings and 
handshakings from the innkeeper. 

First, Pierre with his patriarchal appear- 
ance, clad in a leathern coat and gaiters, 
with Taras mounted on his shoulder, a 
wallet of food at his side and his violin 
strapped across his back; for besides his 
other talents the Frenchman had a wonderful 
gift for music. Chicot followed after, draw- 
ing the goat-carriage with a peculiarly ma- 
jestic air, as if fully conscious of the little 
figure ensconced within. And last of all 
came the three dogs, frisking about with 
delight at finding their master on the move 
again. 

CHAPTER X. 


Where Was Camilla? 


A delicate-looking lad was seated in Mrs. 
Faleoner’s boudoir at Rosslyn Towers. Jt 
was Guy Falconer, whom we last saw leaping 
of the deck of The Fair Nancy with the 
Freachman’s dog in his arms. 

The same lad, and yet not quite the same, 
for the expression in the boyish face had 
changed since the night that death had been 
80 near to him. There was less laughter and 
more thoughtfulness in the eyes that had 
looked with such frank pity into his Uncle 
Rexington’s face for the last time. 

The blow he had received from the floating 
spar had done him some mischief, and for 
weeks Guy had lain delirious in the hospital 
at Deal, attended to by careful nurses and 
watched over by his distracted father. 

He was now considered convalescent, and 
had come to stay at Rosslyn Towers in 
company with his brother Algy. 

It was two months since Squire Falconer 
and his wife had learned of the tragic death 
of their eldest son. To the poor mother, in 
whom a strange presentiment had ever 
lingered that she should not again meet her 
son, the fatal news had been accepted as 
something foretold. But to the Squire the 
blow had been heavy. He had cherished 
within his heart the glad feeling that the 
wanderer would not leave his home again, 
and that now he might die in peace, knowing 
that a younger hand than his would hold 
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But in one night his hopes had 
been shattered; and, stranger still, the child 
to whom all these broad acres now belonged 
could nowhere be found. 


The conversation today had turned, as 
indeed every conversation at Rosslyn Towers 
now turned, upon this unaccountable loss. 

“I cannot believe for one instant,” Guy 
was saying, “that that Frenchman was not 
an honest fellow. Why, grannie, I would 
stake my life that he rang true.” 

“Your grandfather has lost hope,” faltered 
the old lady. “I—I—try not to feel the 
same, but it is hard.” 

“It seems as if she had been spirited 
away,” struck in Algy, who was lying on the 
rug with his head resting against his grand- 
mother’s knee. “Fancy, it is two months! 
Quite enough time for that French Johnny 
to clear off if he has not got the straight 
tip.” 

“But that is just what he has got,” re- 
turned Guy. “One day you'll see that I’am 
right. Yes, I know what you're going to 
say, Algy—that grandfather has offered big 
rewards for her recovery, and that the 
police have been acquainted with her loss. 
There is something behind it all that I can- 
not understand, but one thing I am perfectly 
sure of is that the Frenchman is as honest 
as the day. Tell me what object would he 
ave in retaining Camilla.” 

“To see if a still bigger reward will be 
offered,” growled Algy. 

“Bosh! you talk rot, Algy. I beg your 
pardon, grannie, but he distinctly does talk 
rubbish when he says such things.” 

Mrs. Falconer sighed as she laid her hand 
on Algy’s head. “It is beyond me to under- 
stand it” she said. “If—oh! Guy dear, if 
it had been only you to whom your uncle 
had entrusted the child all might have been 
well.” 

The color rose into Guy’s pale cheek. He 
stood up, and began to walk about the room. 

“It is just that, grannie, that makes me 
feel it my bounden duty to search for 
Camilla when I am quite strong again. 
Father has promised me permission to do so 
when I am out of the doctor’s hands. Don’t 
you think with me that had Uncle Rexington 
known that I, his own nephew, was on board 
that boat, he would rather have given his 
*hild into my care rather than into that of 
a complete stranger’s ?” 

“Surely yes,” she replied. 

“If I could have saved him I would have 
dene so,” he went on with some excitement. 
“I always see him so distinctly before me— 
his poor sunken face, with eyes staring so 
yearningly after Camilla as the Frenchman 
lifted her into his arms. What I couldn’t 
do then I can surely remedy now by finding 
his child. And this I will do, grannie dear, 
God helping me.” 

He stooped to kiss her, and she clung to 
him with the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Mr. Bartoletti won’t thank you if you 
succeed,” struck in Algy in a lighter vein. 
“Heavens, grannie, what a foxey-like face the 
fellow is going to have. He distinctly thinks 
he sees the hand of providence working for 
his own and Anita’s benefit.” 

“And Anita?” questioned Guy. “You know 
I have seen neither of them since I came 
back.” 

“She has just got that same proud, same 
selfish air that she always had, only now it 
is more proud, more selfish than before,” 
replied Algy, half Angrily. 

The door of the boudoir opened suddenly, 
and the Squire appeared with a flushed, 
eager look on his face. He held in his hand 
a small brown-paper packet which he had 
evidently just opened. He came hurriedly 
to his wife’s side and laid the packet on her 
lap, spreading it open as he did so. 
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It contained two or three papers, slightly 
discolored, as if from age. 

“The second post has just come in and 
brought me this,” said the Squire in a voice 
trembling with excitement. “Who sent it I 
cannot tell. My name and address was 
clearly written. Inside the outer cover was 
this parchment-like envelope, evidently un- 
opened by the person who sent it to me, for 
Rexington’s crest and seal was on it. On 
breaking it open I found these papers inside. 
They are of value, for they relate to Rex- 
ington’s marriage and to Camilla’s birth.” 

Mrs. Falconer turned the papers over with 
a hand that trembled. “Who can have sent 
they?” she exclaimed. 

“Look at the post-mark on the outer 
cover,” cried both lads together, and Guy 
laid hold of it with eager hands. 

“I have looked, but can make nothing of 
it.” returned the squire. “But your eyes, 
boys, your young eyes may be able to de- 
cipher it.” 

But no; examine it as they would and as 
closely as they could, the post-mark was 
illegible. It had been stamped so imperfectly 


that it was now almost, if not entirely, 
obliterated. 
“Another mystery to contend against,” 


groaned the Squire; “and I am wearying of 
them.” 

The papers were the same that had been 
entrusted to Pierre, but which he had 
searched for in vain. 

(To be continued.) 


People of Importance 


—The French government will decorate 
Paderewski, the pianist, with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. He played recently at 
a charity concert. Following the precedent 
in the case of Rubinstein, he will be named 
an officer without first being made a chevalier 
of the order. 

—Gonzales Valencia has been elected presi- 
dent of the Republic of Colombia by the na- 
tional congress to fulfil the unexpired term 
of General Rafael Reyes, resigned. This 
means that he will occupy the post of chief 
executive for about one year. 

—Robert J. Burdette, humorist and Bap- 
tist preacher, who is seriously ill from an 
injury to the spine sustained in a fall last 
March, was placed in a plaster cast last week 
in Los Angeles. His spinal cord has become 
affected, and the physician in attendance says 
that his body must be held rigid for several 
months. 

—William P. Hepburn, former representa- 
tive from Iowa, desires an appointment as a 
judge on the new court of customs appeals 
which is created by the tariff bill. A petition 
plentifully signed by members of the house 
and asking that the member of the court from 
the middle west be Mr. Hepburn has been for- 
warded to the president. Mr. Hepburn has 
remained in Washington since his retirement 
from Congress in March. An announcement 
has been made by Mr. Hepburn that he does 
not propose to attempt to regain his seat in 
congress. 

—E. H. Harriman’s health is said to be 
greatly improved, his condition being better 
than for several years. Mr. Harriman wuil 
arrive at New York from his trip abroad 
about Sept. 10. 

—Baron Takahira, Japanese ambassador to 
the United States, left Washington on August 
10 for Tokio in response to the summons of 
his government, which desires to consult him 
in connection with the proposed revision of 
the treaties of commerce and navigation about 
to be undertaken by Japan with the Powers 
of the world. Reports have been current 
that Mr. Takahira would be replaced by 
some other member of the Japanese diplo- 
matic corps, but: the ambassador has declared 
that he expects to return to Washington. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


The Greatest of These Is Love* 


Henry Drummond once asked the students 
of the University of Edinburgh to read with 
him the Thirteenth Chapter of I. Corinthians 
once a week as long as they lived. It is a 
request that any teacher or preacher might 
well wish to lay upon the conscience of his 
people, for, in many regards, this is the great- 
est chapter in the Bible. In it the apostle 
of faith rises to his highest level in his out- 
pouring praise of Christian love, just as 
John, the apostle of love, reached his highest 
word in his wonderful utterance, “This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith 

The Number Thirteen. 
If any one still labors under the delusion 


that thirteen is an ill-omened number, he 
should correct his error by the study of this 
chapter It is the thirteenth in the book; 
there are thirteen verses in the chapter; the 
enumeration of the qualities of love reaches 
just thirteen. This is, of course, merely ac 
cidental, but it ought to allay any uneasiness 
regarding the nature of that number. 
News from Corinth. 

The chapter arises out of a serious discus 
sion of the whole theme of gifts of the 
Spirit. The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
during Paul’s 
The circum- 


was written trom 
thre« 
stances under whi 
losing chapter, where the apos- 


Ephesus 

years of residence there. 
h it was written are sug- 
gested in the 


tle refers to a recent visit of three brethren 


from Corinth, who had brought reports of the 
conditior the church there and perhaps a 
written communication Paul discovered 
from their reports that while there was 

feeling of satisfaction on the part of th 


Corinthian disciples, there were grave dis 


orders in the Faction was rife. Four 
parties were at odds with each other in that 


little community. Scenes of disorder occurred 
at the communion and, worst of all, there 
were serious moral offenses on the part of 


the members which were openly condoned. 


Gifts of the Spirit 


discovered also from the 


reports 


But Paui 
that the Corinthians, with their love of show, 
were eager to secure those external man 
ifestations of spiritual power to which they 
In the church 


} 


attached the chief importance 


there were men who were gifted as teachers; 
preachers as the 


others were prophets, or 

term implies; others, still, had the ability 
to heal the sick, and many prided themselves 
on the gift of tongues. This latter did not 
signify the use of foreign languages, but 


rather that ecstatic outbursting of enthusi- 
asm which not infrequently has manifested 
itself in highly emotional religious assem 
blies. The danger at Corinth was that the 
Christians would regard these different ele- 


ments of their Christian experience in the 


“International Sunday-school lesson for 
August 22, 1909: The Letter from Ephesus. 
13:1-13. Golden Text “But 
these is Memory 


1 Corinthians 


the Greatest of love.” 


verses, 4-8. 





inverse ratio of their value, chiefly coveting 
those gifts of miracle and ecstatic utterances 
in the public assembly which were really of 
very small moment in determining or produc- 
ing the Christian life. 

Differing Values. 

Paul’s treatment of this question is deli- 
cate and considerate. It is contained in the 
whole of the section, including Chapters 
12-14. He tells the Corinthians that he un- 
derstood they spoke with tongues; in this he 
rejoices; he does the same himself at times. 
Yet he warns them that moderation should 
be shown in the use of this and every other 
gift. They are bestowments of the Spirit, 
to be sure, but they have only a relative and 
limited value. The real value of language 
in the church is not to astonish by mys- 
teries, but to instruct and warn. He would 
rather have a man speak ten words intelli- 
gently than a multitude in some ecstatic, 
emotional and unintelligible manner. There- 
fore, he would have them covet not these 
mere lower gifts of a showy sort, but the 
genuine graces of the Christian life, and of 
these faith and hope and love are the chief. 

The Supremacy of Love. 

The wonderful thirteenth chapter is divided 
into three sections. The first contrasts love, 
the essential and dominating element of the 
Christian life, with those gifts upon which 
In comparison 
with love, nothing. The 
tongues of men and angels, if actually pos- 
sessed by the Christians, would be of no 
value as compared with love in the heart. 
Even prophecies or preaching would be only 


they had prided themselves. 


tongues are as 


a relative good, because a man might preach 
the truth from motives far from pure. Love 
only could determine the value of his mes- 


sage. But generosity, 


further than this, 


usually mark of Christian life, could not 
always determine the genuineness of charac- 
ter, for a man might give his property away 
out of mere ostentation. He might even 
suffer martyrdom in a wrong cause or from 
an unholy motive. But love can never go 
wrong. 
The Nature of Love. 

The second section deals with qualities of 
love. Love is considerate; it is disinterested; 
it is humble-minded; it is modest; it is de- 
corous; it is unselfish; it is incapable of 
taking offense; it is single-minded; it is 
optimistic; it is patient; it is expectant of 
good; it is confident; it is all-enduring. In 
this wonderful list the characteristics that 
make a triumphant life are set forth. 


The Permanence of Love. 

And the last of these suggests the final 
section of the chapter—the stability of love. 
Other things pass, but love abides. All ex- 
periences are successions of events or states 
of being, but love continues. Other things 
give place in an everchanging order, but 
love never fails. Types of preaching pass 
away. Emotional speech comes to an early 
end. Knowledge gives place to larger know!l- 


edge. We know but little; around every 
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circie a larger circle may be drawn. (Oy 
preaching must be always modest and ret. 
icent because we know only in part. From 
childhood to maturity we are evermore chang. 
ing our opinions and convictions, not because 
these are worthless, but because the legs 
yields to the greater, the half truth to larger 
knowledge. The man puts away his childish 
ideas. It is only he who remains ever g 
child who regards his views as final. The 
truth can only be partially discerned with 
the weak instruments of understanding he 
possesses. We are like those who look into 
metal mirrors, whose polished surfaces cap 
only reflect an imperfect likeness of the be. 
holder. But there will come a time when 
we shall know in fuller measure. 

Christian Certainties. 

It is this wonder of love’s stability through 
all the changes of knowledge that the apostle 
impresses. Opinions vary; theories are al- 
tered; new truth comes; but character, which 
is controlled by love, keeps ever its true 
place and never fails. Knowledge is im. 
perfect, and yet there are great truths which 
Paul can assert with dogmatism and conviec. 
tion. There are some things which he knows. 
The fact of sin, the reality of Christ’s atone- 
ment, the safety and sweetness of the Chris- 
tian life, and the certainty of the Christian’s 
hope are realities which Paul can insist upon 
with the utmost confidence. And while these 
are sufficient for life and godliness, they are 
only a part of that vast universe of knowl- 
edge after which the soul is groping, not 
without conviction that it shall one day enter 
into fuller possession of the universal truth 
But meantime love controls and love con- 
tinues. 


“Ay, and when prophecy her tale hath fin- 
ished, 
Knowledge hath faded from the trembling 
tongue, 
Love shall survive and love be undiminished, 
» Love be imperishable, love be young.” 


The Greatest of These. 

To such convictions the Corinthians and the 
Christians of every age are exhorted by the 
apostle to anchor their Christian lives. There 
are things that pass and things that endure 
From the tragedy of attachment to the un 
substantial and superficial he would save his 
readers. To the great qualities which last 
forever, as long as joy endures and long 
after sorrow has ceased, he would bind them 
These enduring qualities are faith and hope 
and love; and of the three, by far the great- 


est is love. 


Faith 


Enriched by thy certain love 
I rest, O Father, in thy arms,— 
And naught on earth, below, above, 
Can fright me with alarms. 


Though Death walk daily at my side, 
With pleasant face or visage grim, 
I smile, assured thou wilt provide 
The light when eyes grow dim. 


Serenely, then, I wait the call,— 
And ask not haste nor yet delay,— 
Content, since nothing can befall 
To lead thy love astray. 
—Althea A. Ogden, in Unity. 
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Prayer Meeting 








By Silas Jones 


WORRY AND CONTENT. 
Topic, Aug. 25. Matt. 6:24-34; Luke 10:38 
2. I. Kings 19:11-18; Phil. 4:11-13. 


In spite of all the remedies proposed peo- 
ple will continue to 
time. One cause for 
advice of the man who is always ready with 
his exhortation, “Don’t worry.” His advice 
only increases care. What the world needs 
is reason for hope. The defeated man needs 
some one to show him the way to victory, 
not some one to preach to him on the use- 
essness and damage of the habit of worry. 
Jesus enabled his disciples to see the grounds 
of faith in God and in themselves. If men 
have confidence in us that we know how to 
euide them through their difficulties, they 
will be comforted by our words of cheer 
even if we do not have time to state the 
reasons for expecting success. Having met 
our own difficulties with courage, we are 
prepared to strengthen the heart of another. 
it turns out then that the exhortation which 
only adds to life’s misery comes from men 
whose conduct has no message of good cheer. 


Singleness of Purpose. 

The attempt to serve God and mammon is 
as disastrous for happiness as it is for morals. 
The conflict into which we are brought when 
we turn from a lower to a higher ideal warns 
us that the conversion has not been complete. 
The old motives still have power with us 
and we sometimes yield to them. Then comes 
the feeling that we have not lived up to the 
igh resolve with which we began the new 
ife, and we are miserable. There is no way 
of escape until conduct appropriate to the 
new ideal has become habitual and pleasant. 
The return to the lower way of living would 
not end the conflict, for the better nature 
would be in revolt against its evil master. 
Hence singleness of purpose is the mark of 
the good life. But it does not end all per- 
plexities. We must appeal to the experience 
of the race and to science for a decision as 
to what is the right thing to do. We do 
not have in the 
every condition that may confront us. We 
have no doubt that we ought to help our 
sick friends to health, but we are not always 


Bible specific directions for 


sure what physician knows the latest and 


best word of science respecting the disease 


Christian End 


By W. D. 


HOME MISSIONS: OUR COSMOPOLITAN 
POPULATION. 


Topic, Aug. 20. Luke 


’ It is a natural and therefore an easy step 
for the Christian Jew to reach out to the 
other members of his race to win them to 
is new religious faith. But to ask him to 
include the Gentile in his program of evan- 
gelization was to throw a stumblingblock 
in his way. For him, to be born a Jew was 
to be born a child of God. His nationalism 
wae ingrained. He had an exaggerated race 
prejudice. To cast off this error was a 
great and difficult problem for him. A 
deliberative council was necessary even for 
the Apostles to settle the matter correctly. 
Then it took the extraordinary experience 
in the house of Simon the tanner for Peter 
to settle the matter in his own mind. This 
controversy threatened the division of the 
Christian movement in its very inception. 
But the teachings of Jesus do not leave us 


13:22-30. 


worry to the end of 
dissatisfaction is the 


We know that people ought 
loving him and 


to be treated. 
to do the will of God by 
one another, but when we find that they are 
filled with hate we do not always know how 
to win their attention to the gospel of love. 
Still, the worry which comes to us when we 
are in doubt as to the best means of dis- 
playing the mind of Christ is something quite 
different from that which accompanies the 
attempt to serve God and mammon. 
Co-Workers Overlooked. 

Elijah’s feeling that he was the only faith- 
ful man was natural. He had his method of 
destroying false worship. Because he had 
not accomplished the whole task in his way 
he concluded that the task would never be 
accomplished. He therefore ran away from 
the fight. For his encouragement the Lord 
told him that he did not stand alone in his 
loyalty. The good man who bears the bur- 
den of the church often believes that he has 
no one to help him until he announces 
his discouragement and his determination to 
retire from the service. Then he is aston- 
ished, it may be, at the number of capable 
men and women who come forward to assume 
the responsibility. He is so intent on doing 
things his own way that he overlooks the 
possibilities of his associates. He has to 
meet defeat before he will give them a chance, 
and unfortunately he does not always know 
when he has been beaten. His wisdom may 
be very great, but it is misused when it dis- 
credits the wisdom of others. 

Work and Content. 

The Lord put Elijah to work. The over- 
wrought spirit needs relief from strain. But 
complete satisfaction is not the gift of a 
vacation. The contented man is doing a work 
that is worth while. Yesterday’s defeat loses 
its bitterness after the victory of today. Ease 
and rest away from the field of contest can- 
not cause forgetfulness of the weakness and 
indecision that lost us a fight. Do we dread 
the task of the day? We have another feel- 
ing as soon as we witness the skill of our 
hands in performing it. Delay in under- 
taking what is hard only increases our diffi- 
culties. Faith and energy are lost if we de- 
lay one moment after the time for action has 
come. Mole hills become mountains while 
we wait and mountains become mole hills 


| 
to the worker. 


eavor Lesson 
Endres , 


in doubt on this point. 
“workers of iniquity” who 
“chosen people” to be rejected but the 
saved “shall come from the east and west, 
from the north and south, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of God.” 


Not only are the 
belong to the 


Our Prejudices. 

3ut if this was a great truth for the 
Jew, it is equally important for Christians 
now. We also acknowledge without difficulty 
our obligation to evangelize the unchurched 
districts of our own people; but when 
it comes to extending that obligation in 
our own thought and activities to those of 
other races and nationalities, especially when 
they differ widely in color, habits, and 
standards of life, we have the same diffi- 
culty as did the Jew. This has been one of 
the greatest obsticles to the progress of 
foreign missions. Hence that very familiar 
phrase, “I believe in home, but not in for- 
eign missions.” 
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The Foreigner at Home. 
But the 


acter of our 


char 


cosmopolitan 
country 


increasingly 
population in this 
forces the of this principle even 
in the work of home missions. This stands 
out all the more when we remember that 
in the future the work of home missions will 
be done in the cities principally—the rural 
fairly well churched now. 
three years prior to t 


exercise 


districts being 
During the last 
panic of *07 there were in ’05, 1,059,755; in 
06, 1,166,353; in °07, 1,438,469 immigrants 
who came to the United States. More than 
two-thirds of these are Russian Jews and 
Southern Europeans. 
In the Cities. 

Immigrants are settling more and more 
in the cities. In 1900, there were 160 cities 
which had a population of 25,000 or more, 
and in ’87, the inhabitants 
nantly foreign. 
cities—including such cities as Boston, New 
York, Chicago and San _ Francisco-—over 
seventy per cent of the 
foreign. In Chicago alone there are enough 
Germans to make a city the size of St. 
Besides, there are the Swedes and the 


were ] re lom 


oul aryve- 


Twenty-six of 
populat on 8 


Louis. 
Norwegians, the Poles and the Persians, the 
Chinese and the Syrians, the Russians and 
the Roumanians and others “too numerous 
to mention.” 

The immigrant and some serious problems 
arrive on the same train. In many in- 
stances their standard of morals is low. 
Again the breaking of home ties has freed 
them from their restraint. Then they 
swarm into the tenements here where moral 
lapse is easy. They are also ignorant of 
our laws and institutions. The result is, 
there are 50 per cent more criminals 
among foreigners than native whites; and 
the criminal record is 50 per cent higher 
among the children of foreigners than among 
the foreigners themselves. 

More than 25 per cent of the immigrants 
are illiterate. Among the southern F 
ropean immigrants illiteracy runs up to 42 
per cent. The general percentage of illitera 
will go higher because the greater portion 
of immigrants are coming southern 
Europe. Thus, to the removal of moral 
restraint and vicious environment must be 


added, ignorance. We cannot take up the 


from 


complications which arise in t ‘omm ial 
and industrial 
of the immigrant. 


The Religion of the Immigrant. 


fields because of the 


commng 


Religiously, 56 per cent are Greek and 
toman Catholics; 10 per cent are Jews; 18 
percent Protestant; and 15 per cent miscel- 
laneous. But Roman Catholics tell us that 
they lose 73 per cent of the Catholic immi- 


grants. Protestants and Jews perhaps lose 


even more while the remainder have 
what is equal to, or worse than no re 
ligion in a Christian land. Great, the 

fore. is both the responsibility and ‘he op 


portunity. 

The immigrants are coming a_ million 
strong and upwards every year to this land 
where a majority will make future homes 
for themselves and their families. They are 
effecting our industry and our commerce; 
our ideas of culture and our standards of 
morals—in a word, they are helping to give 
direction to our common life and to fix the 
destiny of our people. To this situation 
the home mission enterprise must address 
itself if it would be practicable and efficient. 
More and more the life of the immigrant 
is bound up with our own and that which 
saves the one must work the salvation of 
the other. 

Not until you make men self-reliant, intel- 
ligent, and fond of struggle—fonder of strug- 
gle than of help—not till then have you re- 
lieved poverty.—Phillips Brooks. 
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QUIET TALKS WITH WORLD WIN- 


NERS, by S. D. Gordon This is a e 


iti of the series of books Dr. Gordo 
of which the others have beer Quiet “ 
About Jesus “Quiet Talks on Powe 
ul Talks on Personal Problems. rhis 
volume nsists of a series of brief addresses 
le ing ith subject of Christian missions 
l the author the missionary interest is 
t mast passion, and the master plan of 
t t is her great opportunity for 
lift He points out the part the church, 
the individual, prayer, money, and sacri- 
fice have in this greatest of enterprises (A. 
{ Armstrong and Son nN. ¥ 75 cents net. 


THE GOSPEL IN LATIN LANDS, Francis 
FE. Clark and Harriet A. Clark. Dr. Clark, 
in his many travels in the interest of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, has had wide opportunity to 
study the different types of religious theory 
throughout Christendom as well 
13s in heathen lands. In this volume. which is 
the mission study books, Dr. Clark and 


and practise, 


one ot 
his wife have described the character and 
status of Christian work in Italy, France, 
Austria, Portugal, Mexico, 
America. the West Indies, and South America 
In addition to the descriptive features, each 
helpful dates, sum 


Spain Central 


chapter is supplied wit! 


maries of missionary work in the regions 


considered. and a competent bibliography. 


New York: Maemillan, 1909. 


THI SOCIAL APPLICATION OF Rl 
LIGION. The Merrick Lectures for 1907-09. 


This is a series of lectures, delivered by 
men and women directly interested in social 
redemptior The lectures were delivered at 
0} Weslevan University in April of last 
vea they incl the following topics 


Spirit of Social Unrest, 
Charles Stelzle; Woman’s Conscience and So 
cial Amelioration. Jane Addams; Some Ethi 
eal Aspects of the Labor Movement, Commis- 


s r Charles Neill: Industry and Religion, 
Pr ‘ Graham Taylor: Christianity and 
es il Situati Charles P. Eckmann 
Phes ire for the most part well know! 
names in the field of social activity and the 

! message has unity and value for 
lly ’ any interest in the application 
f Chris ity to the social life of our time 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 75 cents, 


THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE AND LIFE 


IN ISLAM. Dunean Black MacDonald. Pro 


fessor MacDonald. of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, is the author of an earlier volume 
on “The Development of Moslem Theo! ey. 
Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory.” 
In t present book the attempt is made to 
interpret somewhat more intimately the re 
ligious ideas of the Semitic world and es 
pecia the Mohammedan races. The author 
discusses rT questions as the attitude of 


the Semites toward the unseen world, their 


conception of prophecies and soothsaying. 


thei: len of intercourse with the unseen 
world in sleep and through spirits, demons, 
and ghosts The | 
such as the Dervishes, is then treated of and 


fe of saints and ecstatics, 


the mvsteries of life and the inner sources of 
knowledge are considered. The author dis- 
plays wide acquaintance with Mohammedan 
writings. and the beliefs which are inter- 
preted in this volume throw not a little light 
Testament ideas of the unseen 
University of Chicago Press, 


upon Old 


world Chicago: 


1909. $1.75 net.) 


THE LAWS OF FRIENDSHIP, HUMAN 
AND DIVINE, by Henry Churchill King. 
The many readers of President King’s help- 
ful books will weleome the appearance in 
this volume, the expression of his thought 


THE 


The Book World 


CHRISTIAN 


President King’s 
under the 


on this great subject. 


thought of the Christian life 

analogy of friendship, has been a distinct 
the religious life of our 
day, and has led many to clearer vision 
of the meaning of that life. Some of the 
things said in this little volume have ap- 
peared in other President King, 
but most of the material is new, and it is 
arrangement. 


contribution to 


, } 
WOrkKs DY 


all here under i different 
rhe first part of the book has to do with 
“Establishing the Friendship;” by integrity, 
breadth, and depth of personality; by deep 
community of interest; by mutual self-man- 
ifestation and answering trust: by mutual. 
self-giving. The second division treats of 
“Deepening the Friendship;” “The Christian 
Standard:”  “Friendship’s Moods:” and 
“Friendship’s Ways.” The book will prove 
of especial interest to young people, and to 
all who are seeking to realize the best in 
their personal relationships. (The MacMillan 


Co. . ¥.) 

CHRISTIANITY; ITS NATURE AND 
ITS TRUTH, by Arthur S. Peake, is a series 
of essays in which the author undertakes 
vital 


Christian faith. He does this as he savs in 


to deal with the problems of the 
belief that only thus can many be held to 
faith. The chapter head- 


among them are 


allegiance to the 


ings are inviting: these, 





“What is Religion?”: ‘Has Pheology had 
Its Das *’: “Is There a God?’: “The Mir- 
icles of Jesus”; “The Supernatural Birt 
of Jesus” “Which is the Best Re 
ligion?”; “The Trinity in Unity”; “Sin”: 
“Does It matter if the Gospel His 


tory is Untrue?”; “Can We Trust the Gospel 
“The 


Divinity of 


Portrait of Jesus 


Resurrection of 
Christ”; “The 


l hese are cer- 


Jesus”: “The 
Problem of Inearnation.” 
tainly vital questions of the faith. Mr. Peake 
them in a manner, try- 
meet the needs not only 


discusses simple 
ing as he savs to 
of the reader who is familiar with theo- 
logical problems, but of young people who 
do not feel assured of the grounds of their 
fait! The book is readable and sugyestive. 
Such problems are destined to be more gen- 
erally dealt with by the pulpit of the future. 
however, as he follows the argu- 
Peake that he 
and is trying hard to hold mue 


(ne feels, 
ment of Mr. hardly makes 
his case; 
of the form of the old statement as wel 


is the religious truth back of it. The book 


found valuable by min 
isters and laymen. (Thomas Y. 


Co., N. Y.; $1.25 net.) 


will. however, be 
Crowell! ml 


THE BIBLE, by 
Dr. James Hast- 


A DICTIONARY OF 
James Hastings and others. 
ings of Scotland is one of the most prolific 
editors of our generation. He is not only the 
editor of the Expository Times, but has been 
for many years engaged in the preparation of 
numerous reference works on biblical and the- 

His monumental four vol- 
of the Bible, supplemented 


ological subjects. 
ume Dictionary 
by the fifth volume, his four volume Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels, and his forthcom- 
ing Dictionary of Religion and Ethics have 
made his name familiar to all students of 
religion. It has long been felt, however, that 
a single volume dictionary was one of the 
necessities of the time. Most works of this 
character, like Smith’s Bible Dictionary, have 
been outgrown; and others have been, for the 
most part, mere reprints, slightly changed, 
of older works like Kitto’s and Schaff-Her- 
zog. Dr. Hastings has now issued a single 
volume Dictionary of the Bible, which will 
probably meet the requirements of biblical 
students in a most satisfactory way. The 
articles are, of course, not nearly so elab 
orate as those of the five volume work, but 
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they cover the same range of topics and dea! 
for the most part, adequately with thei; 
themes. The volume is not a condensation of 
the larger work. Its material has been fres| 
ly prepared. In its attitude it accepts (u¢ 
same general critical views of the moderate 
type as those presented in the earlier work 
It has combined in comparatively brief com 
pass the contributions of a very large list of 
distinguished scholars in Europe and Amerie, 
The articles have the merit of being signed, jp 
each case, and though they lack the bib 

ography which the four volume work pre 
sents, they meet the general needs of Bible 
students. For Sunday-schoo] 
ministers, who desire a single volume dj 
tionary of the Bible, this work is to he com. 


teachers and 


mended as quite the best now obtainable 
(New York: 109, l vo 


85.00, ) 


Scribner's Sons, 


Who Hath a Book 


Who hath a book 

Hath friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 

At his command; 
And rich estates, 

If he but look, 
Are held by him 

Who hath a book. 


Who hath a book 
May fight. or sing, 
Or ride or rule, 
Or anything. 
And he may dwell 
In humble hut, 
('r palace, ere, 


The book be shut. 


Who hath a book 

Hath but to read 
And he may he 

A king. indeed 
His kingdom is 

His inglenook— 
All this is his 

Who hath a book. 


Who hath a hook 

Should thank the Lord 
Because he may 

A book afford: 
And in his praver 

This clause is due: 
“Lord, bless the men 
Who write books, too!” 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. in “A Book of Poems.” 





An Indian Boy’s Ambition 

A young Indian, a lad of sixteen or sever 
teen years, died the other day at the Hamp 
ton Institute. His “papers” showed him t 
have some sensible conception of things. U2 
a sheet of paper he had written his reasons 
for coming to the institute. He hoped for 
an education; he wanted to help his people: 
but the last reason was the most striking: 
“That I may learn the art of self-control.” 
Perhaps he did not know it, but therein lay 
the foundation of a real life. The crowning 
fruit of the Spirit is self-control. It is te 
one great fruit that will make a life full- 
rounded and complete. There are many usefil 
people; their usefulness is often marred 
this one lack—self-control. He that ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh 
a city. There are masters of others who ar 
slaves to themselves; there are rulers of king 
doms who are slaves of a tyrant temper 
Had that lad grown to years, and learned tht 
fine art of self-control, he would have 
come one of the greatest men among his 
people.—Intelligencer. 
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4 $12,000 chureh is being erected at Plain- 
yiew, in the Panhandle District of Texas. 

The Martin family are in a tent meeting 
at Humbolt, Kansas. 

Dean Cowper, of Drake University, is 
spending the month in Michigan. 

» Cruteher has accepted a eall to the 
hurch at Sioux City, Iowa, and is at work. 

The church at Newton, Iowa, has given 
E. F. Leake, of Vinton, a call to serve them 
for five years. 

P. L. Cunningham, of Kansas City, will 
succeed Edward S. McKinney in the pastorate 
of the church at Woodward, Okla. 

J. Mad Williams will close his work as 
field advocate of Drake University the first 
of Septem be r. 

(. A. MeDonald, pastor of the church at 
MeKees Rocks, Pittsburg, is spending his 
cation at Ellake, Iasco Co., Michigan 

\. Maxwell, pas*~ of the chureh at 
Fairbury, Neb., is spending his vacation in 
Colorado. 

H. E. Stubbs will close his work at Erick, 
Okla., September 1, and will enter the uni- 
versity at Enid. 

F. A. Bright, pastor of the chureh at 
Waynesburg, Pa., supplied the pulpit of the 
First Chureh of Warren, Ohio, August 8 
and 15. 

James Buchanan, superintendent of Asso 
ciated Charities for Richmond, Va., was 
preacher at the Seventh Street Church Ju 
ll. 

E. L. Powell, Louisville, Ky., who is spend- 
ing his vacation in Virginia, is preaching for 
the Seventh Street Church, Richmond, during 
August. 

The First Church, Lineoln, Neb. H. H. 
Harmon, pastor, and the First Baptist Church 
of that city are holding union Sunday eve- 


ly 


ning meetings during the month of August 

H. A. Reynolds will close his work at Mag- 
num, Okla., August 15, and the chureh will 
want some one to take up the work at once. 
They have a good sized chureh building. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. C. MacLachlan of the 
Seventh Street Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
are spending their vacation in Louisville, 
Kentucky. They will return to Richmond 
September 1. 

R. L. Porter, the Louisiana State Secre- 
tary, and pastor of the First Church, Baton 
Rouge, has resigned his pastorate; but will 
remain with the church until a suitable sue- 
cessor can be secured. 

The new church building will be dedicated 
at Tulsa, Okla., the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber. The pastor, D. A. Wickizer, has given 
up his vaeation this year that this desired 
result may be accomplished. 

E. T. Edmonds, for many years pastor at 
Ft. Smith, Ark., is now filling pulpit of Chi- 
cago Ave. Church, St. Louis. Mo.. during July 
and August, and will be available for regular 
work September 1. 


The annual outing of the C. W. B. M. of 
the Jefferson Street Church, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
was held at Appledore, the summer home of 
P. H. Frank. at Angola, N. Y., Thursday, 
August 12. Those attending enjoyed a fine 
swim in Lake Erie. 


C. R. L. Vawter is in a meeting at Port 
Arthur, Ontario. In fifteen days there were 
fifteen additions to the church. The work is 
especially difficult here, and the meeting has 


been 


D. 


meeting at its beginning. 


G. Dungan, was compelled to leave the 


June. He is again at his work: 


hindered by the fact that the singer, p : 7 
oe © fact that the singer, Board has relieved him of part of 


A church to cost about $11,000.00 is to be at Artesia and is well fitted for 
erected by the congregation at Sumner, Ill. he now undertakes, while Br. Grit 


The 


building will be of conerete blocks, and left free to attend to the increasi 


of Gothie style. It will have several separate of the secretaryship. 


Sunday-school rooms. When complete this 


will 


J. I 


. Fowler is pastor of the church. 


naling A.B re, who rece succes 
be the best church building in the town. A. B. Moore, who recently sucee 


has been compelled to give up the 


The cornerstone of the new church at Wil- eare for his father. who lives in Oh 


helm 


Park, Baltimore, is to be laid Sunday, his declining years. His going wa 


August 15. The address will be made by disappointment to the church, esp 
Peter Ainslie, pastor of the Christian Temple, face of the work of entertaining 
Baltimore. This church is the child of the ¢onyention. But the ehureh is ri 
Christian—the fourth in eight years. The the emergency. and the Oklahoma 


church will be open for service by the first hood is promised the best conventi 


of October. historv. 


The C. W. B. M. at South Chieago has Joseph Keevil, pastor of the 
raised twenty-five dollars as a Centennial Street Church, Brooklyn, New Yor 


pledge. 


vf the faithful ones of the South Chicago church, and its policy of institution 


By this Mrs. S. S. Matthews. one sued a folder describing the worl 


church, has been honored with a life member- rhis is one of the most interesti 


ship. 


The pastor, A. J. Saunders, is expect- prises of the Disciples in the E 


I several of the members of this chu 


rexas and New Mexico, is slowly recovering 
from the operation which he underwe 


by employing J. A. Stout of Artesia as 
Evangelist. Mr. Stout has made a fi 


Dinger as pastor of the church at Chi 









ot West 





nt in 





but the 






his work 






ne record 
the work 
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ng duties 
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The Best of a Nation’s Wheat— 
The Best of a Nation’s Bakeries— 


The result— 





needa Biscuit 
The BEST Soda Cracker 






















The Best of a Nation’s Bakers— 
| 


rom start to finish — from the 


granary to the moisture proof 





package — the one thought in 
the production of Uneeda Biscuit 
| is “BEST.” That's why you 








enjoy them so. 
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special need of the church now is a mission 
hall. Those who would contribute to the 
erection of this hall should send the mone) 
to Joseph Keevil, 704 Humboldt St., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. Checks should be made payable 
to the treasurer, W. W. Dillon. 
D. Y. Donaldson writes that The South 


Prospect Church, Kansas City, Mo., has ar- 
ranged with Herbert Yeuell to hold a meet- 
ing with them, beginning early in September. 
Mr. Yeuell has just returned from a three 
months’ trip abroad and is full of hope and 
vigor for the work of the autumn. He will 
continue in the meeting at South Prospect 
until the time of the Centennial Convention. 
The church is looking forward to a great 
meeting. After the close of this meeting Mr 
Yeuell will go to Beatrice, Neb., for a meet- 
ing. 

The tent meeting at Galesburg, IIl., closed 
thirteen added to the church. 
This meet- 
ing was a missionary meeting and was held 
on the East Side of the city, where there 
The min 


July 25 with 
Five of these were conversions. 


are many unchurched workingmen. 
ister, J. A. Barnett, did the preaching and 
was assisted by Prof. Wm. Leigh, singer, of 
Akron, 0. The Third Dist. assisted in the 
meeting. Much good was accomplished by 
the meeting outside of the results by way of 
additions. The meeting continued eighteen 
days and closed on account of the chautau 
qua. Mr. Barnett’s church Board treated him 
to a surprise by voting him an increase in 
salary of $300 per year. 


Clark Wal 


minister, was led in a two 


at Knoxville, IIL, 


the chnuren 


ker Cummings, 


weeks’ mission by Harvey O. Breeden, as- 
sisted by William Leigh, singing evangelist. 
It followed three weeks’ Union Meeting 


and though entered into without prepara- 


tion was a great success. The meetings 
grew in power day by day; the last one be- 
W the pwhing rvice During the 


weeks’, thirty-five were idded to the church, 
the majority being confessions. The stand- 
ing of the church in the community was 
raised and many were interested, who will 
come in later The membership of the 
higher ground and a 
It was a glorious meet- 
Dr. Breeden proved him- 
self a great preacher. Every sermon, though 
an artistic product, was logical and forcible, 
home the great truths of the 

The church invited him back 
next year for a month’s campaign. Pro- 
proved himself to be a great 
He is one who 
“Gospel in Song” with 
grace and power. The local talent of high 
1dded much to the meetings. 


church was led to 
deeper consecration. 


ing in every way. 


bringing 

Scriptures 
fessor Leigh 
soloist and inspiring leader. 
can interpret the 


quality 

The attendance at the church services in 
Spencer, Indiana, where Allen T. Shaw has 
just begun his ministry, is remarkable for 
this time of year. The prayer meetings have 
attendance of forty. On Sep- 
Sunday-school will observe 


an average 
tember 19 the 


Rally Day. They are planning for an at- 
tendanes f 300. and an offering of $20.00. 

The new house of worship at Rocky 
Vount. N. ( will be dedicated, first Lord’s 
Day in September. This congregation, and 


handsome new building is the result of a 
three weeks’ meeting, held at Rocky Mount, 
early in the summer, by Dr. J. C. Caldwell, 
president of Atlantic Christian College, Wil- 
son, N. C. 


Bruce Brown, Valparaiso, Ind., who a few 
weeks ago received a call to the church at 
Beaumont, Texas, felt impelled to decline 
the call and has since been called to the 
Dean Ave. Church, Spokane, Washington, and 
has accepted. This is one of the finest 
churches in the West, which today offers so 


many attractions to the aggressive preacher. 
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Good and Ill Fortune for 
Eureka 


On account of ill health, President R. E. 
Hieronymus has resigned from Eureka Col- 
lege. It is reported he will spend the winter 
in California. 

Feeling that a strong man must be se- 
cured to succeed President Hieronymus, the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Eureka College has extended a call 
to Dr. H. O. Breeden, formerly f 
the Central Christian Church, Des 
lowa, and for a great many years intimately 
associated with Drake University. The peo- 
ple of Eureka are unanimous in the opinion 


Breeden is the man for the place. 


pastor ot 


Moines, 


that bh 
He has not vet accepted. 

With this announcement comes the news 
that through the will of Mrs. Henrietta C. 
Eureka Col 


Pheasant, formerly of buffalo, 





Dr. Harvey 0. Breeden Who Has Been 
Caiied to the Presidency of Eureka 
College. 


lege will receive about $65,000. Mrs. Pheas- 
ant’s estate is estimated to be worth $88,000. 
The chief beneficiaries to the estate are 
Eureka College, Eureka, [l.. which will re- 
ceive, it is estimated, $65,000; Springfield and 
King’s Daughters Home for Aged Women, 
$8,000. Various sums are given to relatives 
and the Mechanicsburg Cemetery association 
will be given $2,000 to be used in improving 
the burial grounds and keeping it in con- 
dition. 

We hope that Dr. Breeden may accept 
this call to a great service and that this 
gift and others may mean an enlargement 
upon the good work done throughout the 
nine years of President Hieronymus’ faith- 
ful service. 


Grant K. Lewis, State Secretary of Cali- 
fornia, has moved his family to Glendale. 

A. C. Osborn, who has recently closed his 
work with the church at Lyons, Ohio, has 
accepted a call to the church at Richwood. 

Alfred A. Kuhn, of Des Moines, has been 
called to the pastorate of the church at 
Kankakee, IIl. 

Harry G. Hill, pastor of the Third Church, 
Indianapolis, is spending his vacation at 
Lake Gage, near Angola, Ind. 

T. M. Myers, of Kansas City, has been 
called to the pastorate of the church at 
Princeton, Mo. 
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E. W. Thornton has assumed the pas. 
torate of the Naomi Ave. Church, Los Ap. 
geles, California. 

J. W. Hall has just entered upon his work 
as pastor of the church at Arlington, Calj 
fornia. . 
fourth Lord’s Day in August lead by ¢, 
Manly Morton, of North Carolina. Mueh 
preparation is being made and a great meet 
ing expected. 

R. V. Hope, formerly of Columbia, Miss, 
has recently taken charge of the work at 
Washington, N. C. 

D. W. Arnold, of Greenville, N. C., re. 
cently closed a very successful meeting at 
Pantego, N. C. 

J. W. Tyndall recently closed a meeting 
at Whitakers, N. C., with thirty-five addi- 
tions. 

Three of the California churches that haye 
for a long time been receiving assistance 
from the state missionary society will t.is 
vear declare their independence. They are 
at Corona, Oxnard and Ocean Park. — 


As We Go To Press. 


Beatrice, Nebr., Aug 11, 1909.—The Beat- 
rice churches have received a cable from 
Herbert, Yeull, ondon, England, that he 
will be with us in a meeting with Percy M. 
Kendz!ll, and wife, after the Pittsburg con- 
vention.—J. E. Davis. 


Nelsonville, O., Aug. 10.—There were 
517 in the Bible-schoo) of the Nelson- 
ville. O., church August 8. Of these 
there were 151 in the Berean Men’s Class, 
taught by R. A. Doan, one of the elders. 
Chere were mere men in the school than 
-chelars three vears ago on the second Sun- 
August. W. S. Cook. 
Aug. 11.—One young 
lady contes-ed August 1, and two others 
previously, that have not been reported. 

H. E. Tucker, Minister. 


day in 
Piette City, Mo., 





BAD DREAMS 
Caused by Coffee. 


“I have been a coffee drinker, more or less, 
ever since I can remember, until a few 
months ago I became more and more nervous 
and irritable, and finally I could not sleep 
at night for I was horribly disturbed by 
dreams of all sorts and a species of distress 
ing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience of 
numbers of friends who had quit coffee and 
were drinking Postum, and learning of the 
great benefits they had derived, I concluded 
coffee must be the cause of my troubie, so | 
got some Postum and had it made strictly 
according to directions. 

“I was astonished at the flavor and taste. 
It entirely took the place of coffee, and to 
my very great satisfaction, I began to sleep 
peacefully and sweetly. My nerves improved, 
and I wish I could wean every man, woman 
and child from the unwholesome drug— 
ordinary coffee. 

“People really do not appreciate or realize 
what a powerful drug it is and what terrible 
effect it has on the human system. If they 
did, hardly a pound of it would be sold. I 
would never think of going back to coffee 
again. I would almost as soon think ot 
putting my iwnd in a fire after I had once 
been burned. 

“A young lady friend of ours had stomach 
trouble for a long time, and could not gt 
well as long as she used coffee. She finally 
quit coffee and began the use of Postum and 
is now perfectly well. Yours for health. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new om 
appears irom time to time. They a 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The Northern California 
Convention 


By Professor Walter Stairs 


As Kentucky used to do, California con- 
tinues to hold two conventions, and to main- 
tain two distinct missionary enterprises, radi- 
ating from the two great centers, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. The great reaches 
of California, and the very make up of the 
state render this a practical necessity. There 
is usually, however, a small fractional dele- 
gation year by year from each to the other 
convention. The southern and _ northern 
California people are in many respects quite 
listinct. each section is loyal to the interests 
of the whole state, and each rejoices in the 
victories of the other. 

The held their convention at 
Garfiea Vark. Santa Cruz, where for about 
two weeks there is a respite from the swel 
tering of the San Joaquin, Sacramento, and 
other fruit growing valleys of our splendid 


missiona ry 


northerners 


state. Here the ocean breeze and even the 
aampening fogs are a delight to the “native 
sons.” while the new comers and our eastern 


visitors shiver and wonder. Since 1897 ours 

has been by enactment a delegate convention, 

though as a matter of fact everybody talks 

About forty churches 

are represented by about one hundred and 

fifty delegates, and a number of visitors. 
The C. W. B. M. 

The women of 
cept gladiv their 
Christ, and 
portion of the 


and every bo ly votes. 


the California churches ac 

share of the burden of 
lo modestly and faithfully their 
missionary work. The report 


of the corresponding secretary shows sixty 
four Auxiliaries ana Circles in Northern Cal- 
ifornia, 1 membership of 1,760, and the 


while the work of 
six new Auxiliaries 


Tidings 932, 


resuited in 


number ¢ 
organization 
nd Circles, 


1 


Money raised on C. W. B. M. Day and 


Easter $ 768.25 
Centennial money raised 926.60 
Total sent to National Treasury 3,596.60 
Total sent to State Treasury 858.40 
Helen Moses Memorial Fund 274.30 


otal raised during the year 4,729.30 

The president, Mrs, Mattie C. Shelton of 
San Jose. said in her address that the great- 
est progress made during the year was in the 


spiritual growth of the members, and affirmed 
that since spiritual growth was put first. 
numbers and money would be added unto 


them. Important papers and addresses de- 
livered at the C. W. B. M. session were “The 
Home Department.” by Mrs. Mary Ingram, of 
Irvington Place and Work of Women in the 
Church,” by W. P. Bentley; and the “History 
of the C. W. B. M.” a cen- 
address, by M. W. Harkins. of San 


and Signiticance 

tennial 

Jose, 
The School of Missions. 

It will be remembered that at the national 
convention which convened at New Orleans 
last October. a’ mission study was introduced 
and conducted by returned missionaries. 
I. N. MeCash is responsible for its introduc- 
tion into our state convention with the same 
text books. I think, Strong’s “Challenge of 





of Missions.” The sessions of this “School of 


Missions” were held at 8 a. m. each day 
during the convention, and were conducted 
by G. L. Lobdell, of Chico, and H. J. Loken, 
of Alameda. The work was well done, and 
Bro. MeCash said the attendance compared 
iavorably with that of the national conven- 
tion. At times the itnerest was intense when 


discussion and on the whole the 
“school” was the most exciting feature of the 


convention. 


State Bible School Convention. 
_ More and more the Bible school is work- 
ing its way to recognition as a factor in the 
missionary business of our state, though even 
up to the convention of this year, this is 
more of a theory or a prediction than a real- 


rose, 





ization. The secretary reports about eighty 
schools in the state with approximately 
10,000 members. The amount of money raised 
is so small that I refrain from mentioning it. 
But interest is awakening. incited by the ever 
enlarging influence of the centennial] aims, 
with the Teacher Training, the Adult Bible 
Class, the Loyal Sons movement, etc, 


The State Missionary Convention. 

All ine factors that go to make up the 
splendid programs of the Santa Cruz conven- 
tions are an outgrowth of the “state con- 
vention,” and are avenues of its outreach to- 
ward the saving of the and daughters 
of a rich and needy state. Since the “fire,” 
as they say when they refer to the earth 
quake, the gospel problem has assumed two 
phases—that of the “Bay Cities,” and “the 
state outside the Bay Cities.” Two-thirds 
of the population are said to be resident in 
the bay The problem is difficult. 


sons 


cities. 


Preaching the gospel in California is not like 
The 


preaching the gospel in the east. peo 





B. B. Tyler, Guest of the Convention. 


ple are different, the method is different. One 
thing Californians don’t want is salvation. 
Christianity. The wealthiest state in the 
union, per capita. is California. They don’t 
feel the need of salvation. To grapple with 
this situation is the probiem. Disciples are 
trying it. By and by thev will have larger 
success. The state convention program was 
distributed, piece meal, throughout the con- 
vention period. The first Saturday evening 
session was that of the “Business Men,” and 
was addressed by R. A. Long. of Kansas C'ty. 
iro. Long spoke also at the Business Men’s 
Banquet. on Monday afternoon, and stripped 
us of a little of our California egotism. 

1. N, MeCash was made president of the 
new state missionary board, and we expect 
to gain much from his experience in 
missionary business. 


large 


Our Visitor. 

The “venerable”(!) Tyler Boy, of Denver. 
was our guest this year. He is seventy years 
young, and continually grew younger during 
the convention. We may say he was the 
chief preacher of the convention, and gave us 
a worthy series of sermons on “The Christi- 
anity of Christ,” “The Essential Unity of the 
Church,” “The Great Man of the Apostolic 
Age.” “The Friends and Helpers of Paul,” 
“Preachers and Preaching for Our Times,” 
and “The Present Status of the Union Prob- 
lem.” Well, he was pretty hard to “follow,” 
that is, if one wished to “appropriate” his 
sermons and style for «ne’s own pulpit use; 





though the writer “took down” and has 
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preached over and over one of B. B.’s ser- 
mons preached away back in 1881! His gen- 
era] theme was “The Christianity of Chris,’ 
which ran as a golden thread through all his 
sermons. Bro. Tyler made a profound im- 
pression upon the people. He spoke as one 
having authority, not the authority of age, 
nor yet of experience, but the authority of 
one representing the Book. He is a Bible 
student. He studies the whole Bible. He 
seems to think the Old Testament is for the 
children of Abraham by faith, as well as for 
his descendants according to the flesh. His 
exegesis is wonderfully clear and simple. He 
makes his texts glow with light, out from 
their native history. He did our souls good. 


The Centennial Addresses. 

Even now there comes a thrill to people 
(let us hope they are not puffed up) whom 
the program committees even of state con 
ventions have counted worthy to deliver cen- 
tennial addresses in this happy, memorial 
year. The California centennials were as fol- 
lows: “Sourees and Beginnings of the Plea 
of Disciples.” by Prof. Walter Stair, Berke- 
ley; “Thomas Campbell and the Declaration 
and Address.” Frank Stuart Ford, San Fran- 
cisco; “Alexander Campbell,” D. F. Stafford, 
Watsonville; “Barton W. Stone,” L. O. Fer- 
guson, Modesto; “Isaae Errett and His Con 
tribution to the Restoration Movement,” I. N. 
MeCash, Berkeley; “The Religious Outlook 
for the Century,” J. R. Perkins, Fresno; “Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of the Fathers.” J. H. 
MeCollough, San Jose; and “The Pioneers and 
Landmarks of Our Cause in California.” a 
jubilee address, so to say, by R. L. McHatton, 
Fruitvale. 

It is all done. The convention is over. The 
record is made, and the work is pitifully 
small, when we consider for whom we are 
working. We return to our homes and our 
respective fields of labor in humility, but in 
hope and the full assurance of faith, and de- 
termined purpose. 


There is only one way to get ready for 
immortality, and that is to love this life, 
and live it as bravely and cheerfully and 
faithfully as we can.—Van Dyke. 








“BUNCOMBE” 
It Don’t Always Pay to be Skeptical. 


When a newspaper writer and proof 
reader that works nights can feed himself 
out of dyspepsia, which most all that class 
suffer with, it is worth while to know the 
kind of food used. 

This man says: 

“Being a newspaper writer and 
reader, also a graduate in medicine as well, 
though not practicing, makes a combination 
that would produce a skeptic on the subject 
if anything would. 

“Day after day [ read the proof on the 
Grape-Nuts advertisements with the feeling 
that they were all ‘buncombe.’ All this time 
I was suffering from dyspepsia from the 
improper food I was eating at the restaurant. 

“One day I saw a package of Grape-Nuts 
at the restaurant, and tried some with good, 
rich cream. The food took my fancy at once. 
After a few lunches at midnight I noted an 
improvement in my feelings, and was able 
to work with less fatigue. 

“T have used Grape-Nuts as a regular diet 
since then, and have improved greatly. The 
old dyspepsia and bad feelings that I thought 
were necessary adjuncts to night work all 
disappeared, and I am able to do much more 
and better work with less effort than ever 
before. 

“T was nearly ready to give up night work 
and seek health in some other walk in life, 
but thanks to my change in diet I am now 
all right.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


proof 





Receipts Forging Ahead 

[he receipts of the Foreign Society for 
the first ten days of August 
$10,320, a gain over the corresponding ten 
days of 1908 of $6,161. There was also a 
gain in the number of contributing churches 


amounted to 


and Sunda y-schoo!ls The churches as churc hes 
showed a loss in their gifts for the ten days 


of 8300, but the Sunday-schools show a gain 


of $2,367 


This brings the total receipts of the year 
up to $243,554, a gain of 350,275. This 
t greatest gain for the corre- 


is by far the 
nding time in the history of the Foreign 


S ciety. There is also a gain from every 
source of receipts except bequests, which 
show a loss of $4,800, The missionary year 
s now rapidly coming to a close. Septem 


time and 


ber 30 is the time There is yet 

opportunity to make an additional gain of 
S25.000 We would not be surprised to see 
a gain of $75,000 for the year. fo this 
end we urge the churehes, Sunday-schools 
ind friends generally to do their best at 
once. Remember the report at the Centen 


S. J. Corey, 
M. Rains, 


Secre 


nial Conventior 
I 


taries 


Cincinnati, ©) 


The Church Extension Offering 


We are coming on Lord’s Day September 5, 
to the last offering of the tirst century. The 
lose to tl historie time one 


late comes very 
years ago when Thomas Campbell 


Declaration and Ad 


hundred 


issued his now famous 
dress. That date was September 7, 1809 
is September >, lon, 


things 


(hur vreat late 


Here are some to think about: 
its organization the Chureh 
1.248 


Now 


Extension 
churches to thei 
think oS4 of 


" Seal 
oans Im Tuli 


Since 
Society has ielped 
buildings in 44 states 


churches have repaid their 


these 

and that money is at work again in the field 
plus its accumulations of interest. Over 
2864.000.00 has been returned and has gone 
back again into the field, not alone increas 
ing itself, but increasing its usefulness and 


increasing the Lord’s work 
You will that one of the Cen 


tennial aims was that in the church extension 


remember 


should be, as we came up to our 
Million Dollars. To 
make our final 


fund there 


great Centennial, One 
Make that aim we 
Centennial offering roll up to $300,000.00, It 


preacher and 


need to 
can easily be done if every 
every church is “Loyal to the Loyal” on the 
last Centennial offering day that comes Sep- 

Will you help bring your church 
If your pastor is indifferent talk 
line. Let him know that you are 
e realization of all of our 
lown hearted 


tember 5th 
into line, 


him into 


a live wire for t 


Centennial aims. Many a 
preacher has had fresh courage put into his 
heart and life by some good brother or sister 


giving him a word of encouragement. Some 
times the telling of a that 


things from him, compels him to the 


man you expect 


large 
largest that is in him. 

Get yourself, your preacher and your chureh 
for this final Centennial offering for 


You’ve been praying for 


in line 
church extension. 
snowers ot blessing!” God has placed the 
key to His hydrants in your hands. That 
key is obedience. Fit your key to the hy- 
drant, make a long pull and a hard pull and 
a pull all together and you'll find the “show- 
Do you want the Scripture for 
tithes into the 
house and now, the Lord 


your God, and see if I will not pour out upon 


ers” coming. 
it? “Bring all the store 
prove me sait! 
you showers of blessing.” 
Brethren: Conditions obeyed always mean 
promises fulfilled. 

Let us see to it that on this last Centennial 
offering day for our Church Extension Society 
we make an offering that shall be worthy of 


ourselves our plea and our Christ 
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Nearing the Close 


a few more days and the work of our 
closed and the ree- 
eternity. 
this 


Uniy 
year will be 
await the day of 
done in 


Centennial 
ords filed to 
Whatever duty remains to be 
great year of our history, must have atten- 
tion now, must be done quickly. 

This item is to stir up your pure minds by 
way of remembrance, by calling your atten- 
tion to an important matter concerning the 
Some of the faithful sold- 


King’s business. 
after the battle. 


iers have come to the day 
With bowed forms and tottering steps, battle- 
scarred and bleeding, they await the summons 
to the general roll call “up yonder.” One of 
the most sacred obligations our Lord has laid 
upon his people is the care and support of 
congregation in 
work an an- 
this 


soldier-saints. Not a 
this 


these 


the brotherhood but owes 


nual offering. What preacher can let 
Centennial year close without an offering 


from his church to this work and feel he has 
maintained the dignity of his ministry, the 
chureh, and kept faith with 
Him who ealled him into the ministry. 

We may not know just how much we ought 
may not 


honor of his 


to give to missions, and the world 
know, and any estimate is a matter of judg- 
know and everybody knows 


give to Ministerial 


ment; but we 
just how much we must 
Relief if we are to do our duty, please our 
Lord, and, as 


before the world. We must give a sufficient 


a people, maintain our respect 


amount to properly care for the few men 
among us who need this support. This we 


can measure and can understand. This we 
ought to do, and this we must do. As work- 
our Lord, this ought to be one of 


pray you 


ers with 
our esteemed privileges. We 
brethren, do not let September 30 find you 
delinquent in your offering to the support of 
the “Old Guard.” 
Board of Ministerial Relief. 


A. L. ORCUTT, President. 


Program of the Oklahoma 
Annual Convention 


CHICKASHA, SEPTEMBER 6-10. 


Address of Welcome, Dr. 


Monday Evening 
Response, Cc. MM. 


C. P. Brown, Chickasha; 
Bliss, Oklahoma City; Devotional Period, Led 
by H. R. Walling, Tecumseh; Sermon Ad- 
dress, H. G. Connelly, Ardmore; Appoint- 
ment of Credential Committee; Benediction, 
H. B. Morris, Cement. 

Tuesday Morning—C. W. B. M. 
Reid, Chand- 


Period. 


Music; Devotionals, Mrs. J. C. 
ler; Reports, Mrs. M. A. Luey, Secretary, 
Perry; Mrs. F. L. MeInnis, Treasurer, Okla- 


homa City; Mrs. Alice Starry, Junior Super- 
intendent, Stillwater; Mrs. A. P. Aten, Presi- 
lent, Oklahoma City; Music; Centennial 
Recognition; Three Minute Talks; Business 
Period; Benediction, Mrs. H. 8. Gilliam, Okla- 
homa City. 

Tuesday Afternoon—Devotional, Ed Kirt- 
ley, Marlow; Announcement of Committees; 
Report of State Board, Chairman, G. W. Me- 
Quiddy, Alva; Report, S. R. Hawkins, Me- 
Alester, Superintendent Eastern District; 
Report, J. M. Monroe, Oklahoma City, Super- 
intendent Western District; Ministerial Sup- 
Enid; New 


ply, President E. V. Zollars, 
Fields, B. F. Hill, Okmulgee; Weak Places, 
G. M. Weimer, Blackwell; Devotional; Con- 


vention Sermon, R. E. Rosenstein, Edmond; 
Benediction. 

Tuesday Evening—C. W. B. M. Period. Song 
Service; Devotional, Mrs. O. L. Smith, El 
Reno; Greetings; Response, Mrs. John Brown, 
Chickasha; Special Music; Address, Mrs. 
Alice M. Wickizer, Tulsa; Reading, Miss 
Olive MeClintee, Oklahoma City: Socia] Hour. 

Wednesday Morning—Bible School Period, 
T. R. Dean, McAlister, Presiding; Introduc- 
tory Service, Herbert Caldwell, Hinton; State 
Bible School Committee, O. L. Smith, El 
Reno; Annual Report State Superintendent, 
H. L. Gilliam, Oklahoma City; Recommenda- 
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tions of the State 
Chairman, Alva; General 
Same.—Parliament—(a) Bible School Depart- 
ment, H. S. Gilliam; (a) Home Department. 
Mrs. H. S. Gilliam, Oklahoma City: ;)) 
Cradle Department, Miss Iona DeBaum, | 
Reno; (c) Teacher Training Department, ¢. 
M. Bliss, Oklahoma City: (d) Adult Depart- 
ment, Mrs. J. A. Tabor, Snyder; Spell Down 


Board, G. W. M Quiddy 


Discussion tT the 


T. T. Mateh for Silver Cup; Demonstration 
Men’s Organized Bible Class Work: Mode} 
Teacher Training Class, Conducted by Mrs 
H. S. Gilliam; Grand Street Parade of al] 
B. S. Attendants Including Chickasha 
Wednesday Afternoon—C. E. Period. De 
votional; C. E. Report, Miss Minnie 


Fry, Yukon, State Superintendent CC. Rf, 
Work; The Committee Work, Miss Mary 
Rowlly, McAlister; The Prayer Meeting, 
Miss Lena Schick, Okmulgee; The Chris. 
tian Endeavorer and His Equipment, XY, 
Ferd Engle, Enid; The C. E. the 
Aid, Mrs. W. A. Little, Westville; 
Endeavorer? Chas. A. Musselman, 
tenediction. Educational Period. 
Prof. F. H. Marshall, Enid; Report Boar of 
rrustees Oklahoma Christian University; 
Address, Prof. A. F. Reiter, Enid: Address. 
Wm. L. LeMay, Enid; Address, Homer T. 
Wilson, Enid, Field Secretary. 

Wednesday Evening—Devotional: Bible 
School Address, Marion Stevenson, St. Louis, 
Mo., National Supt. B. S. Work: Christian 


Pastor's 
Am I an 
Anadarko; 
Devotional, 


Endeavor Address, Clay T. Runyon, King- 
fisher; Christian Benevolence, J. H. Mohor- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo.; Benediction. 

Thursday Morning.—Business Period. De 
votional; Reports of Committees and Action 


on Reports; Benediction. 


Thursday Afternoon.—Devotional Service; 
Foreign Missions, E. W. Allen, Kansas City, 


Mo.; American Missions, Geo. B. Ranshaw, 
Cincinnati; Church Extension, E. B. Bagley, 
Fort Smith, Ark.: Disciples’ Brotherhood, 
P. C. MeFarlane, Kansas City, Mo.: Devo- 
tional; Baptist Fraternal Address, Rev. W. 


Review or Response, D. 
Benediction. 
Oklahoma Board Mis- 

Oklahoma Our 


Reno; 
Tulsa; 


T. Seott, El 
A. Wickizer, 


Thursday Evening. 
sion Period; Devotionals; 
Home and the Restoration Movement Our 
Cause, Randolph Cook, Enid; Oklahoma State 
Work, Virtes Williams, Stillwater: Okla- 
homa District Work, W. A. Curtis, Hobart; 
Benediction. 

Morning.—Business Period; Ad- 
Service, O. L. Smith, El 
Address, “Loyalty to 
Johnson 


Friday 
dress, Consecration 
Reno; Prayer Period; 
the Restoration Movement.” M. 8. 
MeAlister; Mizpeh Benediction. 








ST. LOUIS 


VIA THE 





FROM CHICAGO 
10:02 A.M. 10:15 P.M. 
DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 
By Way of Springfield 





Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, coms 


dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-Toom aD 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 





Through tickets, rates, etc, of L ©. RB R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 





A. H. HANSON, Pase’r Traf. Mor. Chicag® 








S. G. HATCH, Gen'l Pass’r Agent Chicag® 
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The Veteran’s Camp Fire 


centers around the 
Because we have fewer 


other 


Great interest still 
Veteran’s Camp Fire. 
old people in our brotherhood than 
religious bodies may be the reason we honor 
them more. At all events the veterans will 
pe honored at the Centennial in a way that 
will rejoice their hearts, cheer our own and 
advance tle interests of our plea. 

The program will be in the hand of the 
venrable L. L. Carpenter of Wabash, In- 
A tentative outline program follows: 
October 16, 1909. 
2:00 p. m. de- 


diana 

Saturday 
L. L. Carpenter, president. 
yotional exercises conducted by F. M. Green, 


afternoon, 


Akron, Ohio; 2:10 p. m. president’s address, 
L. L. Carpenter, Wabash, Ind.; 2:15 p. m. ad- 
dress, J. W. McGarvey, Lexington, Ky.; 2:35, 
five minute address by the veterans present; 
4:00, relations of incidents connected with the 
early ministry of the veterans. 

The hymns will be the old time ones sung 
fifty years ago. 

When the time comes for that 
you can set down as a fact that the hall or 


meeting 


church where it will be held will be crowded 
to its utmost capacity. 

You will want to make this one of the 
scheduled your tablet for in 
missing it you will miss a great treat 


meetings on 


Some Courtesies that are Being Shown the 
Pittsburg Committee. 

Many courtesies are coming to the com- 
mittee having the work in charge. 

The press is exceedingly liberal with space. 

All the daily and Sunday giving 

columns upon columns of matter, all superbly 


apers are 
pay 


meaning and interest of the convention. 
The churches of the city are throwing open 
manner that 


their doors in a prophesies 


great things in the years to come. Especially 
interesting is the fact that the great Jewish 
Temple presided over by the Rev. J. Leonard 
Levy, has authorized the use of its spacious 
building during the convention as it may be 
needed. 

The local churches of the Brotherhood are 
loaning their kindliest 
and most generous of spirit, and the preachers 


preachers with the 
unabated vigor 
All of which 


indicates that the Convention will be a great 


are giving their time with 


and continually renewing ardor. 


Success 
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Finally brethren, don’t forget to pray for 
the convention, its workers and all who in 
any way help the great work along. 

Sincerely yours, 
John A. 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


I Would 


I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me, 


Jayne, 


I would be true, for there are those who care; 


I would be strong. for there is much to 


suffer, 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 
I would be friend to all—to foe, to friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up, and laugh, and life. 


—Published by the James H. West Com- 
pany, Boston, as No. 53 in their Motto Card 


series. 


Tipton (Indiana) Annual 
County Meeting 


The annual county meeting of the Chris- 
tian Churches, of Tipton County, was held in 
Carr’s grove, near Hobb’s station the first 
Lord’s Day in August. In the fellowship of 
this meeting the following churches partici- 
pated: Tipton, Windfall, Normanda, Kemp- 
ton, Independence, the Chapel, New Lan- 
caster, Hobb’s, East Union and Nevada. At 
this year’s session every congregation was 
represented, several of the churches having 
large jrethern were 


delegations. present 


from several of the churches of bordering 
counties. The following ministerial brethern 
bore a part in the day’s services: Sellers 
and Wittekamper of Elwood, Honeywell of 
Windfall Daniels of Irvington, and Grisse of 
Areadia. The ideal and the 
attendance is said to have been the largest 


J. A. Lord 


of Cincinnati. was the speaker of the day. 
I ) 


weather was 
in the history of the association. 


Bro, Lord preached a strong sermon in the 
morning on “Freedom by the Truth” and in 
the afternoon preached another sermon of 
great power on “The One Church on the One 


Foundation.” 
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In connection with this meeting it was re- 
solved to form a County Board, consisting of 
one delegate from each church, which should 
have in charge the annual county meeting 
and should act in an advisory way in other 
co-operative movements of the churches of 
the county. Under the leadership of 
Honeywell at Windfall and Baker at Atlanta 
splendid new 
erected this vear. 

Tipton, Indiana. Go. i 


3ros. 
church buildings are to be 


Hoover. 





A time-tested remedy 
for skin diseases. Un- 
equaled for bathing 
and toilet purposes. 


Sold by all druggists. 





Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, 
black or brown, 50c. 








THE LATEST AND BES.. 
“Tabernacle Hymns”—Rousing, inspiring, 
uplifting, spiritual, singable. For praise, sup- 
plication and awakening. One aime brings a 








sample. The Evangelical Pub. Co., Chicago. 
LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLIS 
ABLE, LOWES PuICR 
guuncn MgB ih ft 
te Bell F Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Please mention this paper. 








BOVEE FURNACES 
At Manufacturers’ Prices 


Save one-half of the cost and more than one- 
third of thefuel. Send for catalog and plans. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 70 Cedar St., Waterloo, Ia. 





DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


STANDARD IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


Drake University is twenty-eight years old, has ten buildings devoted exclusively to school purposes, enrolls more than 150 


instructors and an annual attendance of more than 1,800 students. 
easy access to every point of educational and religious interest in the city. 


It is located in the best suburb of “Beautiful Des Moines” with 
Its library facilities are unexcelled in the West, living 


expenses are moderate, and opportunities for remunerative employment are unusually good. 
FALL QUARTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 20, 1909. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
the Master's degree. 


COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


Course of four vears, 


Course of four years, leading to certificate. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


leading to the degree of A. 


COLLEGE OF LAW—Three-year course, leading to degree of LL.B. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


Four-year course, leading to degree of M. D. 


Three-year course, leading to degree of D. D. S. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION—Course of four years, leading to degree of Ed. B. 


Kindergarten and Domestic Science teachers. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, INCLUDING: 


Conservatory of Music. 


School of Painting and Drawing. 


School of Dramatic Art. 


, Ph. B., or S. B. 


Courses leading to 


Graduate course, leading to degree of D. B. 
Two-year course in Pharmacy. 


Two-year courses for Grade, Primary, 
State certificates granted without examination. 


THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, including Classica!, Scientific and Commercial Courses. 
SPECIAL COURSES—Courses for Music Supervisors, Drawing Supervisors and for teachers preparing for certificate of 


any grade. 


Special musie courses for children. 


Graduates of Drake University rank high socially, professionally, and in the business world. Their influence is world wide, for 


they are prepared to solve world problems. 


FOR CATALOG OR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS, The President, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
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CENTENNIAL OFFERING FOR CHURCH 
EXTENSION 


It begins the First Sunday of September and should actively continue every Sunday of September and October unti! every mis- 


sionary church has sent a liberal Centennial Offering. 


PUT UP THAT MAP AND ORDER THOSE SUPPLIES 


\ poster-map and a post-card have been sent to every pastor or correspondent. Give the Map a Conspicuous place in your Audi- 
torium and call attention to it. It shows a great work done by the Board of Church Extension. Fill out the post-card, ordering 
your supplies for the Annual Offering and send the post-card to G. W. Muckley, Kansas City, Mo. He will furnish up-to-date 
It is attractive and the people will need it if you give it to them with a word of commendation. 


IF INFORMATION IS GIVEN, MONEY IS GIVEN 


People want the facts. We are criminally neglectful if we fail to give glowing facts to the brethren and thus fail to get money for 
the Extension of the Kingdom. The Church Extension Board has stirred up great activity in mission church building this Centennial 
Year by promising nearly $200,000 to 153 congregations to help them build. Let us help our Church Extension Board to pay these 


literature 


loans by rolling up a great offering for that work in the month of September. 


LISTEN TO THIS: THINK HARD ABOUT IT 


1.—1,248 churches have been helped to their buildings by the Church Extension Fund in 44 states. 


2.—684 of these have paid their loans in full. 


3.—Over $864,000 has been returned on loans, showing that the 
returning, go out again and again, is working beyond our fondest hopes. 
4.—The Pity is that 


ONLY 1,700 CONGREGATIONS 
of our stronger churches have ever had fellowship in the annual Offering for Church Extension. Let us make it 


Church Extension Plan of having the money go out and, 


Unanimous This Year! 
(0@P™ Did you ever inquire about the Church Extension Annuity Plan? 


G. W. MUCKLEY, 500 Water Works Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


It is advantageous to you and to the church. Write 











We Want A Representative 


OF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
In Every Church In The Land 


Man or woman—energetic—preferably one who 
shares the ideals of this paper. We will make it 
a financial object to you to work for us. 


For the next thirty days we can make a special offer 
by which a live representative in a local community can earn 


A Round Trip Ticket to the Centennial Convention 
From your Home to Pittsburg. 








Any wideawake person, living within 2,000 miles of Pittsburg can easily fulfill the 
terms of this offer. Many pastors will be interested in this offer, either for themselves 
or for some capable person in their church. In answering this advertisement, 
please state what the special convention rates from your home to Pittsburg 
will be; your raflroad agent will tell you. Address 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 235 E. 40th St. Chicago 


an 
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